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Che hushed carth waits beneath the stars 
CHbile swift hours come and go, 
She waits to hear the Christmas bells 
Ling out across the snotw ; 
She waits to hear, © blessed time, 
Che angels sing again 
©f peace and jov and of the Ehild 
CAbo brought God's love to men. 
—ANNIE M. Lippy. 
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A PRACTICAL FAMILY PROVIDER. 
Cuap. XI. 
By MARIA PARLOA. 
N arecent number of this magazine the prime 


cuts of beef were described. There was not 

space to speak of the less choice cuts. I will 
ask the housekeeper to open Goop HovsEKEEPING 
for October at page 152, where she will find diagrams 
of the hind and four-quarters of beef. These will be 
useful for occasional reference while reading this 
article. 

It often happens that the inexpérienced house- 
keeper thinks that none but the prime cuts of beef 
are available for her. But it must be remembered 
that every other cut in the animal has its use and 
value for the tables of all classes. Certain muscles 
in the animal’s body are exercised more than others ; 
hence they are tougher than those which are used 
less. It will, however, be seen that the muscles that 
are exercised the most must be richer in nutriment 
and flavor than the more torpid and tender ones. 
For this reason the term “ poorer cuts” is hardly a 
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proper one. When beef is to be cooked quickly, 
roasted or broiled, for example,—the tender cuts 
should be selected, but when the cooking is by a 
slow process, such as stewing or braising, it is wiser, 
aside from the matter of price, to use these tougher 
and cheaper cuts, because of the greater amount of 
nutrition there is in them. 

In plate No. 1, A, B, C and D, indicate the choicest 
cuts for roasting and broiling. In the upper part of 
the section, indicated by F (the round) and all the 
section indicated by H (the veiny part of the round) 
one can get good pieces for broiling or roasting, if it 
be prime beef. The leg, indicated by G, and the 
lower part of the round make good soups and stews, 
AJl of the round, including the veiny part, can be 
used for beef roll, beef olives, for serving @ /a mode 
and for braising and stewing. The flank is de- 
licious when spread with a stuffing, then rolled, tied 
firmly and stewed slowly; or, it may be braised 
instead of stewed. This part of the beef is often 
corned. 

In the fore-quarter, plate No. 2, the prime cuts are 
indicated by A, Band C. The shoulder blade begins 
at D, ard increases in size as it runs toward the 
neck. The term “ chuck ribs” is given to the cuts into 
which the shoulder blade enters. The first two cuts, 
D and E, make satisfactory roasts, but F and G are 
usually too tough for that mode of cooking. ‘These 
chuck ribs are often boned and rolled and are then 
sold under the name of rib rolls. These make ex- 
cellent pot roasts, or they may be braised. These 
same cuts are also soldas rib steak. The neck piece, 
H, is good for soups. The plate piece used to be 
considered as the most desirable for corned beef, 
but fashion and tastes have changed, and the brisket 
pieces are most in demand by the housekeeper. The 
plate piece or rattle-ran is the thin end of the ribs. 
The fat is distributed through the lean in layers. 
Usually there is a great deal of fat. This makes the 
lean meat richer and juicier, but most housekeepers 
object to so much fat. The brisket pieces are free 
from bone and have the fat on the surface. There 
is less waste to these cuts, but they do not compare 
in flavor with the plate pieces. In the large markets 
the plate pieces are corned in barrels for use on 
shipboard. ‘They have also what they call “the 
family barrel.” In this they pack one-third briskets, 
one-third flank and one-third plate pieces. In the 
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Eastern markets very little saltpetre is used, but in 
the New York and Western markets there is enough 
employed to give the meat a red color. 

The “shoulder of mutton” is often used for a 
roast or for steaks. Such steaks are called shoulder 
steaks. 

No matter what part of the beef you buy, be sure 
that it is cut across the grain. A slice of meat cut 
with the grain, either before or after being cooked, 
will always be tough. 

Mutton comes next in importance to beef. Sheep 
are almost as valuable to man as are cattle. From 
their wool all sorts of useful fabrics are made, and the 
skin is made into fine leather. The flesh is easily 
digestible and very nutritious. In some countries 
the milk is used in the manufacture of cheese and 
for other domestic purposes. 

It is a pity that this delicious meat is so commonly 
cooked badly and that there is, therefore, a great 
deal of prejudice against it. The fat of mutton, 
when exposed to a high temperature, develops a 
strong flavor. If the thin, brown skin be pulled off 
the fat of mutton before it is cooked, and the cook- 
ing be properly done, the objectionable flavor will 
be done away with. Mutton should be cooked rare 
and served hot. A carcass of mutton is divided, like 
beef, into four parts, two hind-quarters and two fore- 
quarters. The loins are separated from the legs in 
heavy mutton. The leg of mutton brings the highest 
price of any part of the animal; but as there is 
hardly any waste, this is, after all, the cheapest 
cut. Mutton and beef are best in cold weather, 
but both are seasonable at any time of the year. 
Mutton, like beef, should be hung at least three 
weeks before it is used. Good mutton will have a 
generous coating of firm, white fat. The lean meat 
will have a rich red color, and will be fine grained, 
firm and juicy. 

Lamb is in season from May to October. It can 
be bought at a very high price as early as March and 
April. This meat, being immature and full of juice, 
will not keep sweet long. It is ready to cook ina 
day or two after it has been killed. The fat should 
be firm and white, and the lean part alight red. A 
carcass of lamb is cut, the same as mutton, into four 
parts. In spring lamb this is usually all the di- 
vision made, but as the season advances, and the 
animal grows larger, it is divided into more parts. 
The meat of an animal less than a year old is called 
lamb. After that the names lamb and mutton seem 
to be interchangeable with some provision men. 
Yearlings are animals a year and more old. The 
meat partakes largely of the characteristics of lamb. 
To make good mutton the animal should be at least 
two years old. 

Veal is cut up somewhat like beef, but the animal 
is so much smaller that it is not cut into so many 
parts. This meat is always used fresh. The lean 
part should be firm and ofa pinkish tinge and the 
fat firm and white. Veal should be cooked thor- 
oughly. It will not keep long. Like mutton and 


beef, veal is in the market all the year round, but is 
more plentiful and cheaper from April to October or 
November than at any other time. After that it is 
scarce and high. When there is an abundance of 
veal, sweetbreads and brains also are cheap and 
plentiful. 

Pork belongs to cold weather. Poultry is always 
in the market, but is cheapest and best the latter part 
of the summer and in the fall and early winter. 
Game laws are being constantly changed, so that it 
is a difficult matter to say when game is in season in 
the different states. 

In this series of articles nearly all the fish, meats, 
game and vegetables and fruits have been touched 
upon from time to time, so that it will not be neces- 
sary to enter into details here. 

I wonderif many housekeepers ever think where 
and how cranberries grow. There are few house- 
holds so poor, but that the table is sometimes sup- 
plied with this delicious and healthful fruit. Cran- 
berries do not thrive in many parts of the country, 
but through cultivation the yield is enormous. This 
berry is cultivated in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Wisconsin and the state of Washington. Cran- 
berries grow in low, marshy land and in damp 
meadows. In Massachusetts there are the Cape 
Cod and the upland cranberries. At Cape Cod 
great tracts of land are used for the cultivation of 
this berry. The method of raising this fruit on the 
Cape is quite interesting. Peat bogs are selected 
for the cranberry beds. The top is cut from the bog, 
then the soil is worked, and finally it is covered 
several inches deep with sand. The young plants 
are set out in rows, like strawberry vines. They 
begin to bear in the second season, but the crop 
does not begin to pay before the third year. These 
beds require constant care to keep out the grass. 
Each bog must be supplied with water, which is 
dammed up until needed. If a frost comes be- 
fore the berries are picked, the bog is flooded. It 
is also flooded in winter, to protect the plants. 
The berries are largely gathered by women and 
children. 

There are many varieties of cranberries. The 
early blacks come about the first of September. The 
dark cranberries make the handsomest sauce and 
jelly, but the light ones have a more delicate flavor. 
Nearly a million bushels of cranberries are raised 
and sold in years when the crops are good. In 
former years it was out of the question to get good 
cranberries late in the winter, but now they are kept 
in cold-storage houses and it is possible to get them 
in good condition in the late spring. They can be 
stored at home in a good cellar, where the tempera- 
ture is kept down to forty degrees. 

This fruit is always best when cooked fresh ; there- 
fore, few people preserve it. When cooked it should 
have the sugar added to it as it is put on the fire, 
and it should boil rapidly until the berries break 
when crushed. It should never take more than 
fifteen minutes to stew cranberries. 
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A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 
By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 


“ Be good, sweet maid. and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GP HE day after Thanksgiving 


sat about resting and chat- 
ting, without apparently feel- 
ing the need of occupation, 
until after dinner, when Aunt 
Wealthy astonished every- 
body by announcing her in- 
tention of going to the 
village. “ Do you ever drive 
now, Miriam?” she asked. 
“ Because if you do I guess 
you and I will go down and do a little tradin’.” 

“Yes, indeed, I often drive. I do not keepa horse 
now, but I have the same steady animal when I want 
him, so I feel quite safe, and [ have had him so often 
he quite knows me, and I believe he could go to all 
my places whether I drove or not.” 

“What are you going to buy, Aunt Wealthy?” 
asked Horace. 

“You'll know in due season—if I buy it,” was all 
the answer he got, and shortly thereafter the two 
ladies drove away, leaving the children to speculate 
vainly as to the cause which had seemed so urgent. 

“If I were you, children, I wouldn’t wonder any 
more,” said Louise. “When Aunt Wealthy wishes 
us to know she will tell us, and, meanwhile, if you 
will sit down I will commence ‘Hereward.’ Get 
something to do. Grace, it will be a good time to 
get on with,the lace for Aunt ‘Wealthy’s Christmas 
apron, you get so few chances away from her eyes. 
And, boys, if you have nothing else, I wish you 
would wind a lot of wools for me.” 

And soon the young people were quietly seated 
and listening intently to the account of the restless 
boy who became an outlaw and a “ wolf’s head,” and 
Horace drew wild pictures of what kingdoms he 
would conquer, if only he possessed Mare Swallow, 
and Martin Lightfoot’s little ax. 

Aunt Wealthy returned from her shopping expe- 
dition empty handed except for a few yards of ging- 
ham, and nothing would convince the children that 
the need of a couple of kitchen aprons was so great 
as to render necessary a special journey for their 
purchase. 

But she maintained a grim silence over the Sun- 
day, and early in the week the mystery was solved 
by the appearance ofa pretty upright piano of a 
standard make. The astonishment and delight of 
the young people were unbounded. Louise felt that 
she had not another desire in the world. 

“Don’t say a word, Loisy,” said Aunt Wealthy. 


“You've took hold good and faithful this summer, 


and I wa’n’t blind if I was lame. I’ve been ’round 
more’n usual lately, and I’ve observed that everybody 
hasa piano. And I thought likely the young folks 
would be up here more or less when it come moon- 
light nights and good sleighin’, and music always 
seems to be part of an evenin’s entertainment. It 
used tobe fiddles when I was young, and now it’s 
pianos. Hymntunes are very well in their place, 
and I wouldn’t part with the ones I learned when I 
was young, for a good deal. But I don’t seem to re- 
member that I was always tied to’em, and though 
you mayn’t think it, Horace and Grace,I had my 
dancin’ days, and my singin’ days, and my goin’ days, 
as well as anybody. I was goin’ to wait till Christ- 
mas, but then I thought you might as well have the 
good of it while Miriam was here, and she would be 
a better hand to pick it out than I should. So there 
it is, and I hope you'll all enjoy it, and Horace 
mustn’t kick it, and Grace must be careful not to 
scratch the case when she practices. And don’t one 
of you ask what it cost, for I shan’t tell, only I got a 
good bargain.” 

“ What made you get another stool ?” asked Grace. 
“We had one before.” 

“Ves, I know it. But after Sue and Florence 
Etheridge played such a lovely duet for me, I made 
up my mind right off that you and Loisy should learn 
some duets as soon as you got far enough along in 
your music, and then you'll want two stools. And 
I’ve engaged the very best teacher I could hear of 
for you. So you be dretful careful about your time 
now you’re just beginning, for he’ll be awful strict. 
What you do learn you’ve got to learn thorough.” 

“IT never saw a music stool with a back to it be- 
fore,’ remarked Horace. 

“Ves, Grace, you see this new stool has got a 
rest for your back. You ain’t over strong, anyway, 
and I ain’t goin’ to have you get a spine in your 
back, like Doshy Winter.” 

“| thought I had one,” laughed Grace. 

“Well, I don’t want you to realize it like Doshy. 
She laid abed ten year and wore out her mother and 
Rosanny, great strong women they was, too; and 
after they: died, and there wan’t nobody left to wait 
on her, she got up and lived fifteen year longer, and 
did the work for her father and her two old bachelor 
brothers. Folks said it was her strong grit carried 
her through. Well, it'd had a good long restin’ 
spell, and plenty o’ time to git up its strength.” 

How fast the month between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas flew away, and how full it was crowded! 
Cousin Miriam had all her old acquaintances to re- 
new, and all her old haunts to revisit. 

Even old Mrs. Hanks, who lived all alone since 
her lost boy had not come home from sea, and, now, 
alas! never would “ come home,” until the sea gives 
up its dead, asked Miriam to drink tea with her for 
old times’ sake, and Miriam accepted and thoroughly 
enjoyed it. 

What a flood of old recollections was evoked by 
the old lady’s memories of genealogies and dates, 


the two things which never fade from the minds of 
people who have few outside interests. Miriam 
laughed and cried more than once that afternoon, as 
the old woman’s reminiscences brought back scene 
after scene of her childhood and youth. 

“You have done me good,” said she at parting. “I 
am so glad you asked me to come;; | shall remember 
this good time often and often when I am sitting all 
alone in Fairview, and wishing myself in East Ridge.” 

And as for old Mrs. Hanks herself, no one could 
tell what that visit meant to her. She was very 
poor, and for the most part was compelled: to live 
frugally, but the New England woman of the olden 
sort is in dire poverty indeed when she cannot once 
or twice a year ask a friend or two to partake of her 
bread and salt, or, as she herself phrases it, “ Drink a 
cup of tea with her.” Everybody not actually “on 
the town ” does it. 

And so old Mrs. Hanks carefully saved the eggs 
from her little flock of hens, in order that she might 
make the two tiny loaves of cake that she considered 
needful. She bought half a pound of raisins and 
seeded them faithfully with her trembling old hands. 
Then she took the old, blue-bordered, yellow bow] in 
her lap and beat her cake with her hand with even, 
thorough strokes. Then she made a sponge cake, 
woven of eggs and sugar and air, for this plain, old 
woman was a delicate and dainty cook. 

She baked custard in the old cups so seldom used 
now, and made biscuits that would have won a prize 
at a cooking school. She bought a bit of sage cheese 
of another old lady, and paid for it with apples, and 
she was conscious of a great fear rolling off her mind 
when she opened her little stone pot of tomato pre- 
serves and found they had not “ worked.” 

She thought once she would invite Mrs. Bassett 
also, but she changed her mind. “I won’t doit,” said 
she to herself. ‘I'll have Miriam all to myself, and 
no other body shall puta word in edgewise. And 
then we can speak our minds, and know what we 
say won’t go any further.” 

So she spread her table with the thin, old “ snow- 
drop” cloth and napkins, and the pink-banded cups 
and saucers her mother gave her when she was 
married, reflecting proudly that she still had “ the 
whole six,” so careful had she been. And she put on 
the old glass sauce dishes, and the eggshell spoons 
marked with her maiden initials and dented with the 
prints of babies’ teeth. 

And when all was ready, and it was time for her 
visitor to come, she put on her best black gown and 
her one, long white apron edged with lace, * oak leaf 
with a double fagot,” knitted by her own knotted 
oldhands, after the old rule beginning: “ Slip one, 
knit two, throw the thread over twice and seam two 
together;” the old rule which she could no more 
forget than she could her alphabet, for she had been 
taught it when a little girl by the mother, dead now 
so many years that Mrs. Hanks was an old woman 
in comparison. 

She presided over her daintily spread table with a 
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dignified hospitality good to see, and never ceased to 
talk of it as long as she lived. That tea drinking 
made up for many a scanty meal and many a lonely 
hour and proved her right stiil to maintain her place 
among people of standing in her native town. 

Then came Christmas which had never meant so 
much to the Dexter children before. All their gifts 
were not, as usual, of the most utilitarian sort, and it 
really seemed as if Cousin Miriam possessed the 
secret of mind reading, so well she seemed to divine 
what everybody most longed for. 

And Emeline blushed and beamed more than ever 
over the pretty gifts which seemed to bring her own 
housekeeping so near, and make a tangible fact of 
what had before seemed shadowy and undefined. 

Then came the good-byes to Cousin Miriam, 
brightened by promises of letters and future visits, 
and Aunt Wealthy astonished the family by announc- 
ing a serious intention of herself making a visit to 
Fairview the next summer. 

“‘Loisy is here to see to things,” she said, * and 
George is old enough to go along and look after the 
baggage and the tickets, and it’s high time he learnt. 
We've both got tongues in our heads, and I s’pose 
there’ll be folks to ask;” and the sober George felt 
an inward glow of manliness and pride. 

And then Cousin Miriam was gone, and the family 
settled down to a long winter of work and study, 
brightened by frequent play spells to keep them 
from growing dull. 

To Louise the exhilaration of a New England 
winter was as new as if she had never experienced it 
before. The crisp, tingling air, every breath of 
which set the blood bounding in her veins, the 
glorious landscape, the softly falling snow, the dia- 
mond-glittering ice, the starlit evening skies, the 
coasting and skating and sleighing, the old fireside 
games, “ Hull-Gull,”. “‘ Fox and Geese,” and their 
like ; the long, quiet evenings with books, when the 
indoor comfort was enhanced by the outdoor blasts, 
made every day and every night a season of 
enjoyment. 

All the winter Emeline had been making her 
pretty wedding preparations. Aunt Wealthy gladly 
advised and helped select, her judgment as to quality 
being unerring, and many a little thing had she 
purchased on their shopping expeditions with,“ There, 
Emeline, this'll come handy.” ‘The girl instinctively 
turned to her rather than to her mother, but Mrs. 
Sylvester talked all winter as if her hands were full 
preparing for Emeline’s marriage, and she no doubt 
thought they were. 

Jason had said there were plenty of sheets and 
tablecloths in the house, that had been his mother’s, 
but with proper pride Emeline wished to have some 
that were her very own. So she had made a good 
supply, hemming them by hand, with securely fastened 
corners, in the good old way, and finishing the very 
best with the pretty hem-stitch and drawn-work 
Aunt Wealthy showed her how to do, for that good 
lady had been a famous needle-woman in her time; 
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and though hem-stitch and drawn-work periodically 
recur, they are very old forms of that best of all 
fancywork, which, done on the body of the cloth, 
wears perforce as long as the article it adorns. 

“You are a fool, Em,” said her sisters, “if you 
waste any time making underwear. You can buy it 
for a song now, all trimmed to kill with Hamburg 
and tucks.” 

But after Emeline had examined the garments for 
sale, and had noted the clumsy finish of the seams, 
and the poorly wrought buttonholes, she cut out her 
own carefully shaped garments, tried them on before 
sewing, and finished the fells and hems by hand with 
neat carefulness. She wisely reserved embroidery 
for the few best garments, rather than subject it to 
the wear and washing of everyday, and finished most 
of them with pretty, lace-like crochet wrought by her- 
self at odd times. 

Aunt Wealthy brought out some old tatted collars 
and kerchief borders, yellow with age, and the girls 
exclaimed at their beauty and fineness, while they 
tried to unravel the mysteries of the complicated 
wheels and loops. Stimulated by their interest she 
unearthed a little manuscript book full of directions 
for knitted lace in the minute script once considered 
the only proper hand for a lady to write, and the 
girls pored over its discolored pages, studying the 
intricacies of “ vine lace,” and “apple-leaf edging,” 
and “fan lace,” and “ fagoting.” 

Emeline took no more pride in any of her prepa- 
rations than in the pretty ginghams she made for 
morning wear, and her store of long, housewifely 
aprons, supplemented by dainty white ones for after- 
noons. A girl who takes pride in her aprons can 
always be trusted to become a domestic woman, and 
it was evident Emeline was going to be as neat and 
tidy a little housewife as could be found in a 
day’s ride. 

Before they realized it, spring was close at hand, 
and Emeline’s wedding day was drawing very near 
indeed. When it became generally known, she was 
the surprised and happy recipient of many pretty 
and useful gifts toward her plenishing. 

She had been a great favorite with the cooking 
club, and now they invested her with an array of 
kitchen paraphernalia that made her heart glow with 
pride. Instead of pretty knickknacks, their gifts took 
the form of numberless little conveniences for mak- 
ing cooking easy—the very latest egg-beaters and 
cream-whips, and all the little things which women 
who do their own work appreciate so highly, but 
usually feel obliged to do without. 

The Hubbard twins brought fancywork to adorn 
the little parlor, and their mother gave roots and 
seeds in profusion to brighten the garden, to say 
nothing of a goodly array of holders and crash towels 
for kitchen use. 

Cousin Miriam had bestowed her gift at Christmas, 
a well-selected stock of china. Emeline had looked 
at it every day since, finding it hard to believe that 
such pretty cups and plates were actually her own. 
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Aunt Wealthy gave silver, it being a cardinal 
article of her belief that no girl ought to be married 
unless she possessed a dozen silver teaspoons marked 
“with the letters of her maiden name.” Those 
which had belonged to Jason’s mother were all in 
the house, and Emeline felt very rich indeed. 

And Jason, on his part, was by no means idle. He 
made every nook and corner of the pleasant little 
cottage he loved so well, as trim as a “handy man” 
could make it. He painted and papered and white- 
washed with loving zeal and happy thoughts. 

Melvina Carter went about the spring cleaning 
with ostentatious thoroughness. She had grumbled 
at her isolation ever since she had been there, but in 
her secret heart she doubted if she would ever find 
so pleasant a home again. She had even cherished 
a hope that Jason would be moved to marry her 
rather than to part with her, the five years by which 
she was his senior being, in her estimation, the 
slightest of obstacles. And now, to her bitter dis- 
appointment, he had passed her by for a mere girl 
“who had never had any decent bringing up,” and 
she predicted dire disaster to follow such an ill- 
advised marriage. 

“There, Jason,” said she at last, “this house is as 
clean as soap and water can make it, though good- 
ness only knows how long it will stay so. I ain't 
much opinion o’ young girls’ housekeepin’. Like as 
not Emeline can do well enough with old Wealthy 
Dexter close to her heels, a-drivin’ her every step, 
but when she comes to be all alone, I'll lose my guess 
if she ain’t pretty slack.” 

“T’ll risk it,” said Jason in a tone of happy 
assurance, 

Miss Carter wert on : 

“‘ And they tell me that Loisy uses the napkins and 
silver forks and spoons every day, and don’t keep no 
company cake laid up, though they bake cake reg’ lar. 
It’s put on to the table and e’t up. And they have 
the same kind o’ sarse every night that they have for 
the best o’ company. They don’t make nothin’ o’ 
company anyway, so folks say. If the minister and 
his wife should happen to be ridin’ by at tea time, 
and stop to pass the time o’ day, Loisy would ask 
‘em right in to the table jest as it was, jest puttin’ on 
a couple more plates and cups and sarsers. They 
say she’s done it time and ag’in. What kind o’ house- 
keepin’ is that, I'd like to know, treatin’ everyday 
and company jestalike? Isay it’s downright irrever- 
ent makin’ no more of a man o’ God than she does 
of her own folks!” 

Jason laughed, which enormity did not tend to 
soothe Miss Carter’s feelings. 

“And I heard that Loisy said Mary Severance 
wa’n't fit to keep school, so the boys are hiked off 
down to the village, and she hears Grace herself! 
Mighty consated, I should think, a-settin’ up that she 
knows more about teachin’ than a teacher that’s 
been examined regular and holds a stifikit from the 
committy. I don’t believe Loisy Dexter has got any 
paper to show that she can teach.” 
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Jason laughed again. “Idon’t believe she needs 
one,” said he. ‘“ She seems to be getting along very 
well without.” 

“And they say Grace changes her dress every day 
after dinner, as much as if she was forty years old. 
And that new pianner is in the keepin’ room and 
used every day, instead o’ bein’ properly shut up in 
the parlor ; and the parlor stands open all the time as 
common as can be. I should think old Wealthy 
would go wild over such extravagance. If you think 
you can afford to live like that, Jason Lewis, I guess 
you'll slip up on your calkerlations.” 

Jason arose and walked off to the barn, whistling 
softly, and leaving a very irate woman behind him. 
When she had finally departed he went over the 
house with a soft light in his eyes and a song in 
his heart. 

He carried entirely away all the battered tins and 
cracked pie plates of the Widow Peters and Melvina 
Carter *égimes, and sunk them in the lowest depths 
of the adjacent river. He painted the kitchen floor 
deep yellow. He trimmed and trained anew the red 
rose over the porch, and the matrimony vine over 
the pantry window. He raked and dug about the 
peonies and columbines in the garden, and planned 
new flower beds for Emeline to tend. 

And his old father pattered about after him, help- 
ing wherever he could, rejoicing in the general reno- 
vation, and rubbing his hands and laughing softly to 
himself as he thought of the good times coming. 


(CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 


Original in Goop 
“ AS DAY SUCCEEDETH DAY.” 


With the New Year’s January comes a parting of the ways, 
One leading to new glories, one away to fading days; 
One back to dying embers, one to hearth-stones fresh ablaze. 


Brisk winds from off bleak hillsides play with the fleecy snow, 

While mirth and cheer are plentiful where home fires brightly 
glow, 

And sweet content and happiness hand in hand together go. 


The reign of Winter weakens as freshly passing time 

The breath of Springtime hastens to melt the Frost-King’s rime, 

While the God of day rides higher on each day’s heavenward 
climb. 


Bud and blossom take their places as the seasons come and go, 
And the stream of Time incessant, keeps up its onward flow, 
And Springtime glories vanish when comes the Summer’s glow. 


Anon with waving leafage appear bright tints of emerald green, 

Where floral wealth and beauty catch rare hues of rainbow 
sheen, 

Then brilliant banners float, in turn, waved by an Autumn 
Queen, 


Full soon the Frost-King strolls abroad with sharp and chilling 
breath, 

Beckoning Winter’s coming onward, where it closely followeth, 

Until field and forest recognize the Season’s annual death. 


A robe of spotless ermine over Mother Earth is spread, 

The streams are bound with icy chains, each hill lays bare its 
head, 

And December comes to find once more the Old Year dying— 


dead. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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CHRISTMAS DISHES AND DRINKS. 
From Virginia Cookery Books. 

IKE Old England, Virginia has 
always been the special home of 
Christmas festivities. In old 
times every Virginian house was 
decorated at Christmas,—door- 
ways, mantels and _ cornices, 
quaint old gilt mirrors and 
ancestral portraits—with long 
sprays of ivy and the creeping 
arbor vite of the woods, the 
glistening holly, the pearly ber- 

ried mistletoe, and the fragrant scarlet spice berries 
of the marsh. Huge logs were cut for the kitchen 
hearth, and for weeks beforehand dining room and 
pantry were redolent with spicy and fruity odors of 
Christmas dainties. Old MSS. recipe books yellow 
with age were brought out, and filled with recipes from 
colonial housekeepers. The plum pudding was first 
among Christmas dishes; and the children watched 
with mingled delight and terror the bringing in of the 
fragrant pudding, the blue and violet-tinted flames of 
the burning brandy, leaping higher and higher. 

To be true to tradition—as shown in pictures— 
there should always be a shining sprig of holly at 
the top of the 
Old English Plum Pudding. 

One pound each of grated bread crumbs, suet chopped 
fine, currants and seeded raisins, half a pound of citron 
sliced thin, a grated nutmeg, the grated rind of two lemons, 
a teaspoonful each of ground allspice, mace and cinna- 
mon, two wineglassfuls of wine and one of brandy, 
ten eggs well beaten. Dip a pudding cloth in hot water, 
wring it out, flour and butter it, put the pudding on a plate 
within it, tying the corners together well. Let the pudding 
boil four hours. Serve with arich sauce. It is all the 
better if mixed several days before cooking. 


Mince Pie. 

This has ever held a place next in honor to the pudding, 
and was not the less welcome to Cavalier households be- 
cause reviled as a “popish dainty’’ on account of the 
many fantastic forms—the manger, the Christmas star, 
etc.—in which skillful housewives of old England fash- 
ioned the pastry. Like its rival, the plum pudding, it 
gains rather than loses by being mixed some time before 
using. 

Two pounds of beef, boiled and chopped fine, two 
pounds of suet, also chopped fine, four pounds of Pippin 
apples, pared, cored and cut small, two pounds of raisins 
seeded and chopped fine, the same of currants, (some old 
recipes use half a pound of dried cherries with a pound 
of raisins,) half a pound of citron sliced thin, two grated 
nutmegs, one ounce of ground cinnamon, half an ounce 
each of cloves and mace, the juice and grated rind of two 
oranges, one teaspoonful of salt, one quart of wine and 
one of brandy, (cider is often used instead of wine,) 
one wineglassful of rosewater. Our grandmothers were 
very fond of this delicate, perfumed flavoring. 

Puffs and Tartlets. 

Virginia pastry, made with ice water on a marble slab, 

and worked with a thin knife—the hands hardly touching 


| 
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it—was always of high reputation for being light, rich 
and crisp. At Christmas all its resources were called 
into play. Tiny tarts with fluted edges, pieces of pastry 
cut into oblong or triangular shapes and filled with jams 
or preserves, and then folded over and also fluted along 
the sides, were the delight of the little folks, who rejoiced 
over their favorite fruits, hidden in the flaky puffs or dis- 
played in the tartlets. They had arich store to choose 
from—luscious jams of strawberry and raspberry, the 
rich golden of the orange or the paler yellow of the lemon 
marmalades, candied cherries, plums with a fragrant red 
juice always disclosing their secret by oozing from the 
crispy edges at the first grasp of impatient fingers—all these 
were within the range of the well-filled shelves. Another 
especial delight to the children was the pile of wafers, a 
sweet, rich pastry, stamped with the patterns of the wafer 
irons, filled with jam and then rolled together. It only re- 
mained whole for the rapid passage to the red lips, where 
it seemed fairly to melt away with deliciousness. 


Every housekeeper desired a cold Christmas—the 
air bracing and tingling—for that was best for her 
jelly. We have seen that the currants and cherries 
and cider of garden and orchard furnished their share 
to the mince meat ; the calves’ and pigs’ teet contrib- 
uted the jelly stock for the 
Calves’ Foot Jelly. 

One quart of jelly stock,a pint of light or yellow wine, 
a half-pound of white sugar, the whites of four eggs, the 
juice and grated rind of one lemon. The process of 
straining was a slow and sometimes oft-repeated one. A 
great three-cornered jelly bag of white flannel was secured 
to the legs of a small table and a large bowl placed be- 
neath; the jelly dripped slowly, without pressing or shak- 
ing into this bowl. If it were not crystal, clear and 
sparkling, the bag was rinsed, and the dripping repeated. 
Half the jelly was left usually amber-colored, the golden 
flecks of the grated lemon rind often putin after straining, 
for the effect of color. The other half was colored with 
the rich purplish red of a jelly made from the pokeberry in 
the autumn, by housekeepers, for this purpose. Cut-glass 
jelly glasses or bowls were filled alternately with the red 
and amber, and whipped cream poured over it when served. 

The red jelly for coloring was used also in the red 
cocoanut balls that were piled, alternately with ten 
white, into a pyramid of candies. Macaroons and 
kisses and sugared nuts were on the list of home- 
made dainties. But the chief glory of a housekeeper 
who cared for artistic effects was in the sweetmeats 
of the melon rind carved with a penknife into shapes 
of fish and birds, flowers and leaves, and the orna- 
ments of icing for the central cake. The icing was 
first boiled and after the cake was covered with a thick, 
smooth coat of the glistening white, then the decora- 
tion began. A sheet of white paper was rolled into 
a horn, and the icing was dropped through its small 
end into a thousand patterns—flowers, vines, gar- 
lands, etc., according to the fancy of the house. 
keeper herself. All the cakes were iced—some in 
different colors—but this ornate icing was reserved 
for the larger and more conspicuous cakes. 

There was scope for masculine talent when it came 
to Christmas drinks, and frequently the head of the 
household prided himself upon a special formula for 
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eggnog or apple toddy—the beverages sacred to 
Christmas good will and merriment. 
Eggnog. |The Colonel's kecipe ; 

Three dozen eggs beaten separately, three pounds ot 
sugar, half a gallon each of cream and brandy, halt a pint 
of wine. Stir the sugar and yolks together, (this the col- 
onel averred was the critical point,) pourin the brandy 
very slowly to cook the eggs thoroughly, add the cream, 
then stir in half the whites, flavored with grated nutmeg. 
The other half of the whites must be heaped in a foamy 
mass above the deep, yellow liquid: and to be quite per- 
fect, it should be ladled from a great punch bow! with 
queer Chinese figures in green and blue, and this same 
bowl should be no whit newer than colonial days. 

Prepare the following two or three weeks before 
Christmas and keep its existence a secret :— 

Apple Toddy. 

Half a gallon of apple brandy, half a pint each of peach 
brandy, good rum or French brandy, and Madeira wine, 
one pound of sugar with enough hot water to dissolve it, 
two grated nutmegs, one gill each of cloves and allspice, 
a pinch of mace and eight or ten large apples baked tender 
without peeling. 

This served in tiny glasses was usually the sleep- 
ing draught of a Christmas party, taken when the big 
logs burned low and the old men gathered together in 
front of the hot embers, and over their pipes talked 
of by-gone Christmas days and the faces that were 
young and glad and lovely then. Between these wak- 
ing dreams and those of sleep, they lifted their steam- 
ing and fragrant glasses and wished each other “A 
Merry Christmas and A Glad New Year.” 

—E£. F. Mosby. 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


Grandmama, in your frame on the wall, 
Beautiful maid of the long ago, 

Stately and slender, blonde and tall, 

With the pinched-in waist and the foot so small, 
Prithee tell- for I fain would know— 

What did you on that Christmastide 

When great, great-grandpapa made you bride? 


Handsome, and courtly, and debonair, 
With his powdered queue and his Roman nose, 
As richly dark as his bride is fair, 
He rests a hand on your straight-backed chair 
To whisper to you, I suppose— 
To whisper again as in long ago 
When he kissed you under the mistletoe. 


Say, beautiful bride in the antique dress, 

Say, beautiful bride, in your bridal white, 
Did you let him gaze on your loveliness 
Till lifted eyes did your heart confess 

As you led the dance on your wedding night? 
Did he press your hand as he bent to say 
Sweet words—as the lovers do to-day? 


Ah! courtly groom of the vanished years, 

Beautiful bride of the days long fled, 
Dust, but dust are your hopes and fears, 
Cold your kisses, and dried your tears: 

But I hang here, over your head, 
A sprig of such Christmas mistletoe 
As you kissed beneath in the long ago. 

—Mary Clarke Huntington. 
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SEVEN OF THEM: ALL BOYS. 
A Bit of Last Year’s Experience for This Year’s Use. 
ATHARINE was a very determined young 
person, and when once her mind was made 
up she was very apt to carry out her in- 
tentions. Just now the perfecting of a 
plan very dear to her required so much 
thought that several little wrinkles were in danger of 
becoming permanent on her smooth forehead. The 
anxious study always ended by Katharine commis- 
eratingly saying: “lam sure no other girl has five 
brothers and two boy cousins, that’s just the same as 
brothers to select Christmas presents for. If only 
part of them were girls!” 

What added to her perplexity was that unexpected 
expenses had reduced the contents of her pocket- 
book, and the ten-dollar bill reposing in a corner by 
itself was all she felt she could possibly spend in this 
way. The book for her father, and a fruit dish for 
her mother, already determined on really left her 
only a little over five dollars. 

Katharine finally determined to council with her 
Aunt Marion, who, as she said, had never yet failed 
her. <A letter was written, fully stating her wants and 
wishes. The following list and directions came in 
the speedy answer. The articles mentioned suited 
Katharine’s fancy, and proved to be most truly ac- 
ceptable to the not always easily pleased boys. 

“ For five-year-old Ned, who enjoys working with 
hammer and saw, you might make a carpenter’s 
apron. Three-quarters ofa yard of bright striped tick- 
ing,a bolt of tape to match the 
color of the stripes, and a yard 
and a quarter of strong webbing 
will be the materials required. 
The apron is a perfectly straight 
piece of goods, with the upper 
corners cut out so as to forma 
bib. Bind around the bib with 
the tape, and put an inch hem 
across the bottom. Cut a good- 
sized pocket from the pieces, 
bind across the top, stitch on at 
the left side of the apron, and 
stay strongly at the corners, as 
itis for holding tools or nails. 
Cut the webbing in two pieces 
and sew one piece on each cor- 
ner of the bib, cross these straps 
at the back, and sew the other end to the lower 
corners at the waist line. 

A bathing rug and a pair of bathroom slippers 
may help to make the prescribed baths less of a task 
to Charlie. They are both made of Turkish toweling. 
That with a very heavy, long nap is used. The mat 
is for standing on when taking a sponge bath, or 
when stepping fromthe tub. It should be ample in 
size—say six feet square. The edge is worked in 
buttonhole stitch with bright red wool. 

“The slippers are mule shape. Procure a pair of 
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CARPENTER’S APRON. 
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cork soles, which can be bought ready bound, of the 


right number. Cut two pieces each of toweling and 
cotton flannel the shape of a high slipper front, and 
of a size to fit the sole. Baste the cotton flannel 
lining on the toweling, and bind all around with red 
braid. Pin in place on the sole, and sew on over and 
3 over with strong linen 
thread. 


“Your Uncle is going 
to give Harry a pair of 
skates, and a skate bag 

} would be nice to go 

with them. very 


pretty one can be made 
of dark brown leather, 
long and narrow, witha 
flap to button over, and 
a strap by which it can 
Twelve inches long and 


be slung over the shoulder. 
six inches wide would be good pruportions. The 
initials of the owner may be embroidered on the 
front in Old English letters, with lighter brown silk. 
The bag should be 
lined with brown 
silesia. The strap 
should have a lining Y 
of the same, held in Y \ 
place by a row of : \ 
stitching down each // 
side. 

“As for our hunter, [/ 
a bootjack will be |’ 
sure to meet his | 
needs. Have a car- 
penter make one of 
the simple, old-fash- 
ioned style out of 
black walnut. Give it 
two coats of oil, rub- 
bed on or rather in 
hot, and polish with a 
wad of flannel. Pro- 
cure a number of 
brass-headed tacks 
of different patterns 
andsizes. They can 
be found at a hard- 
ware store. On a 
piece of paper the 
exact size of the top 
of the bootjack draw 
some simple design, 
consisting of an edge 
and a center. Put SKATE 
the paper pattern on the wood and with a sharp brad, 
just a trifle smaller than the tacks, make a hole in 
each dot of the pattern. When the paper is removed 
the pattern will be clearly outlined on the wood and 
can easily be filled in with the brass tacks. In driv- 
ing the tacks use a shield made of several layers of 
thick cloth to protect the heads. 


BATH RUG. 
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“ Now for our two collegians. I would suggest for 
Phil a calendar for his table, and for George, who 
likes pretty ornaments in his room, a screen pho- 
tograph holder for his mantelpiece. To make the 
calendar, procure two thin pieces of 


“> it pretty wood, one eight inches by 
2 "ei four, the other a strip six inches 
4 ~ 3} long, two wide at one end, tapering 
3} to one inch at the other, and a simple 
calendar block about three inches 
square. With a tiny brass hinge 
° : ¢| fasten the strip of wood on the back 
4 2 : of the panel, so it can be set on the 
: {} table easel fashion. With a hard 
ao we} lead pencil mark where the block is 
ROR to be placed, by making a faint dot 

BOOTJACK. at each corner. Using the same 


pencil, trace either in script or irregular letters some 
apt quotation. Either of these would do: “For 
time’s a flying.” ‘“ Take care of the minutes and the 
hours will take care of themselves.” With a fine 


a brush and oil paint retrace the 
P ad letters. If the wood chosen is 
4 ‘ light colored, dark red will 

Va 5 


look well; but if dark, gold 


5 @| paint may be used. 
lal “For the photograph holder 
cut six pieces of thin card- 
board eight inches long and 
‘ S six wide. In four of them cut 
A square openings sufficiently 
Tif large to display acabinet pho- 
x Pak tograph ; in the other two cut 
\ CALENDAR. oval openings. Cover each 
piece with silk—a dark brocade, has the best effect— 
edging the opening with small gold cord. Ona piece 
of plain silk of a harmonizing color, thirty-eight inches 
long and six wide, after the edges are turned under, 


SCREEN PHOTOGRAPH. 


sew the brocade panels in such a way that they can 
be folded alternately like a book. Leave an opening 
at the top in which to insert the photograph. 

‘For Harold, who is always in want of a bit of 
string for some of his numerous contrivances, a ball 
box would be handy. Take a small, round, wooden 
box about six inches high and three in diameter. 
Those used to hold a bottle of liquid blacking would 
be just the thing, and you could use the blacking. 
Drop a handful of shot in the bottom of the box, and 
pour in enough melted wax to cover them. This 
weights the box and keeps it from tipping over when 
the cord is pulled out. Bore a small hole in the 


center of the lid. On one side of the box tacka 
piece of fine, dark red leather, cut gore-shaped, an 
inch wide at the top and half an inch at the bottom. 
Use very small tacks and 
make the leather loose 
enough to slip a pair of 
scissors in. Give both box 
and lid two coats of dark 
red enamel paint, and 
ornament with irregular ~ 
blotches of gold paintto 
give a Japanese effect. ~. 
Put a ball of strong twine Pe 
in the box, drawing an IX 


end through the hole in — 
the lid, and a pair of ——=> = 


small scissors, the han- BALL BOX 

dles of which are leather covered, in the pocket. 
* The pen-and-ink sketches I send may not prove 

your Auntie to be an artist, but I am sure they will 

help you more easily to understand the descriptions.” 
Katharine followed her aunt’s suggestions, with 

just a little fear that the articles were so simple they 

might not be liked. But she found it true, “that a 


-trifle that supplies a want or fancy is always the 


thing appreciated.” 
— Margaret Ryder. 
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ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 


The Christmas stars glow overhead, 
The Yule log on the hearth flares bright, 
“ Good will and peace to all the world,” 
She saith, “ This holy night.” 
Her hands the curtains wide have drawn, 
“Oh, Yule-tide fire, shine bright,” quoth she, 
“The wanderer led here by thy beams 
Thrice welcome shall he be!” 
“ On Christmas night,” the good wife saith, 
The children listen in their play— 
“ Let no wayfarer pass our doors 
Lest Christ should come this way.” 
Her fancy, is it? Well, who knows? 
Her woman’s € yes are quick to see 
Christ’s meaning through a beggar’s rags, 


“Ve did it—unto me.” 
—Judith Spencer. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

114. Incutting goods, to get out the waist and 
draperies first. 

115. Placing a pin under the button you are sew- 
ing on. 

116. Burning Dalmatian powder, for mosquitoes. 

117. Rubbing polished floors with a flannel which 
has been steeped in kerosene. 

118. Tar paper for moths. 

119. A little kerosene on a flannel, to rub the fur- 
niture. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hail. 
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THE CHRISTMAS DINNER IN ENGLAND. 
‘Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes, it brings good cheer,” 

S a senitment which is echoed in 
the heart of every Englishman, 
woman and child about this time 
of the year. It is a festive 
season in more ways than one, 
but doubtless the “ good cheer” 
part of it-is looked on as the 
most important, else why the 
chopping, the mixing, the season- 
ing, the tasting and the baking 
which go on unceasingly tor a 
period of three or four weeks be- 
fore the great time arrives? In 

no country in the world does the Christmas dinner 
come nearer to perfection than in England. It is 
not a feast of knickknacks and trifles; the “frills 
and furbelows which usually accompany a fashionable 
dinner have no place on its bill of fare; but for rich, 
solid, satisfying edibles, carefully put together and 
perfectly cooked, it has no equal. It is not the kind of 

a dinner that would appeal strongly to the inner man 

in warm weather ; but in winter, when the appetite is 

whetted by the keen, frosty air, when the thermometer 
is at zero and the snow two feet thick, there is no fear 
but that full justice will be done to the noble spread. 

Here is a bill of fare fora dinner such as will be 
eaten in thousands of English homes next Christmas 
day. It is as good as it is possible for a dinner to be, 
and the person who eats it will feel that he is at peace 
~with himself and all the world—for a time at least :— 


Ox-Tail Soup. 

Boiled Codfish with Oyster Sauce. 
Roast Goose and Savory Pudding. 
Roast Sirloin of Beef and Yorkshire Pudding. 

forcemeat Balls. Potato Pyramid. 


Apple Sauce. Red Currant Jelly. 
Plum Pudding. Mince Pie. 
Lemon Tarts. Floating Island. 


Apples. Oranges. Nuts. Cheese. 


Coffee. 
‘Ox-Tail Soup. 

Two large ox tails cut in small pieces, the big joints be- 
ing divided. Fry a nice brown in butter. In the same 
butter fry a cut-up carrot, half a turnip cut in dice, a 
sliced Spanish onion, and a slice of ham cut in small 
pieces. Lay all in a soup kettle, add two quarts of beef 
stock, pepper, salt and a sprinkling of thyme and sage. 
Simmer gently for three or four hours. Strain the soup, 
skim it carefully to get off the grease, return it to the 
fire, and when it boils, thicken with two tablespoonfuls of 
flour mixed perfectly smooth with two tablespoonfuls of 
mushroom catchup. Pick the meat from the bones and 
add it to the soup. Mash the vegetables through a colan- 
der and add them also. Boil up and serve. 

Codfish, with Oyster Sauce. 

Have four or five pounds of the middle of a codfish. 

Tie it in a cloth, put it in enough cold water to cover it, 


add a tablespoonful of salt, let it boil gently for half an 
hour. Take out, remove the cloth and let the fish draina 
few minutes. Serve on a folded napkin and garnish with 
fried oysters and parsley. 

Oyster Sauce. 

Take a cupful of milk or cream, the liquor from acouple 
dozen of oysters, a tablespoonful of butter, a pinch 
each of grated nutmeg and cayenne. Bring it to a boil; 
add a tablespoonful and a half of flour mixed smooth in 
a little cold milk. Stir carefully, so it will not be lumpy. 
Put the oysters in a frying kettle or strainer, and hold 
them for half a minute in boiling water. Put them in the 
sauce boat and pour the sauce over them. The addition 
of a little anchovy sauce is a great improvement. 

Roast Goose. 

Get a young goose, stuff it with forcemeat, lay a few 
strips of bacon across it, put a little boiling water in the 
pan and bake in a moderate oven, basting frequently. 
Care must be taken to have it thoroughly cooked. A 
goose is usually stuffed with sage and onions, the onions 
being boiled, chopped fine and seasoned with sage, salt 
and pepper. The giblets of the goose are to be simmered 
for an hour or two and the liquor added to the gravy. 


The recipe for forcemeat given below makes an 
excellent stuffing for a goose, and the same without 
onions is very good for a turkey. 

Seasoned Pudding. 

One pound of stale bread without crust, soaked till soft, 
in enough cold milk to cover it. Squeeze all the milk out. 
Add six ounces of finely chopped beef suet, three onions 
boiled and chopped; season with salt, sage, marjoram, 
thyme and alittle grated lemon peel. Add three well- 
beaten eggs. Bake ina well-greased flat pudding tin. It 
will take almost an hour to bake and should be nicely 
browned ontop. It is served with the goose and eaten with 
gravy poured over it. 

Sirloin of Beef. 

The sirloin should be roasted in a moderat ly hot oven 
and basted frequently with the fat and gravy which drip 
from it. Time required will be: a quarter of an hour for 
each pound of beef, and a quarter over. The English 
always roast their large joints of beef on a spit before 
the fire and in this way an excellent flavor is obtained. 
The beef gravy is never thickered, but served clear and 
free from fat. 

Yorkshire Pudding. 

Five tablespoonfuls of flour, two eggs, a pinch of salt, 
milk enough to make a batter the thickness of cream 
(about a pint). Mix eggs, flour and salt with a little milk 
till smooth, adding gradually the rest of the milk. Pourthe 
batter into a large dripping pan which has been thoroughly 
greased with hot beef dripping. Bake ina hot oven fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Serve with the beef, with gravy 
poured over. 

Forcemeat Balls. 

A cupful of finely grated, sifted bread crumbs, two table- 
spoonfuls of boiled chopped onions, a half-cupful of finely 
chopped suet, a little parsley, a pinch of grated lemon rind, 
and pepper and salt to taste. Bind together with an egg, 
and a tablespoonful of milk, form into little balls, and bake 
n a hot oven till brown. 

Potato Pyramid. 

Well-mashed, boiled potatoes, a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, a little hot milk, and two eggs, well stirred to- 
gether. Pile the mixture on a plate in a pyramidical 
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sshape, and press all over with a fork, to give ita rocky 
appearance. Brush over with beaten egg, and set in a hot 
-oven till lightly browned. 

Apple Sauce. 

Get some nice tart apples, peel, core and quarter, put in 
-a pan with half a cupful of water, cover closely and cook in 
the oven till the apples all fall away and no lumps are left. 
Add sugar to taste, cover again, and set in the oven two or 
three minutes. Apple sauce cooked in this manner is 
much superior to that made on top of the stove, both in 
color and flavor. 

Red Currant Jelly. 

This should be made in season and a stock kept on 
‘hand for use during the winter. The day before itis want- 
ed, melt a pint of jelly and run it into a fancy mold. If it 
is not very firm a tablespoonful of gelatine may be soaked 
in cold water, then dissolved with a little boiling water, 
and added to the jelly, which will probably then require a lit- 
tle more sugar. Set in a cool place all night, and turn 
out into a glass dish just before serving. 

Plum Pudding. 

This is considered the crowning point of the Christmas 
feast. It is generally made two or three weeks before it 
is wanted, and hung up in its cloth, in a cool, dry place. 
Then when it is to be served, all it needs is to be plunged 
into boiling water and left there until thoroughly heated. 

Brandy sauce is usually served with it, and very often it is 
decorated with holly, a good dose of brandy poured over 
it, the spirits lighted, and the pudding brought to table, 
literally in a blaze of glory. 

The pudding recipe calls for one pound of bread crumbs, 

‘half a pound of flour, one pound of finely chopped suet, 
‘one pound of raisins stoned and cut small;one pound of 
currants, one pound of sugar, a quarter-pound of finely 
shredded candied citron, a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoon- 
ful of allspice and half a nutmeg, grated. The ingredients 
must be thoroughly mixed while dry, and then moistened 
with eight well-beaten eggs and a wineglassful of brandy. 
If the pudding is too stiff, a little milk may be added, but 
are must be taken not to make it too soft. Turn into 
a well-floured, stout pudding cloth and tie, leaving room to 
swell; plunge into boiling water and keep it boiling for six or 
eight hours. Ifthe water boils away do not fill up the pot 
with cold, but replenish with boiling water from the tea- 
kettle, keeping the pudding well covered. A small plate 
must be put in the bottom of the pot before the pudding 
goes in, tokeep it from sticking. It can be boiled in a 
mold if preferred. 

Mince Pies. 

The pies should have puff paste crust, and can be 
baked either in large tins for cutting, or in small patty- 
‘pans, in which case one is served to each person. They 
are liberally sprinkled with powdered sugar before being 
sent to table. The mince meat is very often made without 
any meat, only suet, as follows: Half apound of raisins 
stoned and chopped, half a pound of well-cleaned currants, 
half a pound of finely chopped suet, two ounces of candied 
shredded citron, a pound of sugar, eight large apples 
peeled, cored and chopped, half a teaspoonful of allspice, 
a pinch of ground mace, the grated rind of a lemon, the 
juice of four oranges and a lemon, and a wineglassful of 
rum or brandy; or cider may be used in place of the fruit 
juice and liquor. 

Lemon Tarts. 

Make them with puff paste. Roll paste out thin, cut in 
small circles. Bake in pattypans, with a crust in the 


center of each. When cold remove the crust and fill with 
lemon jelly. This is made by stirring the juice of two 
lemons, the grated rind of one, three eggs, a lump of but- 
ter the size of an egg, and a cupful of sugar, over the fire 
till it thickens, being careful not to let it boil. 

Floating Island. 

Lay some whipped cream, sweetened and flavored, 
in a glass dish. Split some macaroons and lay them 
on the cream. Put a teaspoonful otf raspberry or apri- 
cot jam on each. Beat the whites of three eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of currant jelly and two of sugar to a stiff 
froth. Pile on the macaroons and garnish with crystal- 


ized fruit. 
—Helen Combes. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS!” 


“A merry Christmas to you all!” 
Resounds like music on the air; 
Si ent the snows of winter fall, 
Yet fadeless flowers are ; 
Within our hearts they blossom gay, 
And shed their fragrance free arid far; 
’Tis always suv on Christmas Day, 
In memory of His golden star! 


The race of man had waited long 
To see that lily in the sky— 
To hear the perfect angel-song, 
“ Of peace to earth and praise on high:” 
Oppressive night of Egypt lay, 
Till with its glow love’s star arose; 
In Hope and cheer of Christmas Day, 
The yearning centuries found repose! 


*T was like the change the morning brings, 
Awaking men to duty bright; 

*Twas like the song the bluebird sings— 
Of lovely spring and her delight : 

’Twas like the coming of the May, 
Refreshing age, rejoicing youth— 

So beautiful was Christmas Day 
In its creative Hope and Truth! 


The heaven and earth we know are one; 
God cares for earth as worlds above; 
Wherever stars in peace look on, 
There shineth His abiding love ; 
But nearer to our hearts there lay 
A longing for the Man divine, 
And so there came the Christmas Day, 
And in the East His star did shine! 


What tender tones of kindness sweet, 
We speak because of His new-birth; 
In happiness the virtues meet — 

To tell His story to the earth; 
Good will and peace have ample play, 
Naught seems our paradise to mar, 

Because it is the Christmas Day, 
And all the world beholds His star! 


Our children shout and dance in glee; 
Surprises sweet await this morn ; 
Like ships across the summer sea, 
Good gifts to them and us are borne; 
The holly glistens with its spray, 
The mistletoe makes mirth and cheer— 
it is glad-hearted Christmas Day, 
The merriest day of all the year! 
— William Brunton. 
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EASILY MADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
“Christmas Comes but Once a Year.” 


FEW suggestions for easily made and inex- 
A pensive Christmas gifts are usually welcome 
at this season of the year. 

Any one who is at all handy with needle 
or brush can fashion little remembrances which are 
always dearer for the kindly thoughts worked into 
them. 

Just now while souvenir spoons are 
still in vogue, a pretty case to contain 
them makes a most acceptable gift. 

Take a piece of fine white linen 
sixteen inches long and eight inches 
wide, and across one end of it em- 
broider or paint some dainty little 
bunches of flowers. Through the 
length of a piece of chamois skin, 
the same size as the linen, sew a piece of number 
seven satin ribbon at intervals of one and a half 
inches. Baste 
the chamois and 
linen together 
and bind all 
around with a 
number five rib- 
bon. The spoons 
are slipped 
through the 
strap on the 
chamois, the 
case folded, and 
tied on the out- 
side with rib- 
bons of the 
number seven 
width, which should correspond in color with the 
flowers on the outside of the case. 

A very practical gift is a case for rubber overshoes. 
The case, as shown in Fig. 1, is made of brown 
linen, lined with 
oil silk or rubber 
tissue and bound 
with a bright 

braid. The word 
“rubbers” is out- 
lined on the case 
in cotton or silk = 
corresponding in 
color with the 
binding, and the 
case is fastened 
in place by a flap 
which buttons 
down over it. 

Center-pieces 
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Fic. 2. 


Fic. 3. 
for the table and mats for water bottles, olive dishes 
and finger bowls still hold their own in popular favor, 


the only difference being in the designs. At pres- 
ent the buttonholed scalloped edges are the most 


used and are certainly ccommendable on account of 
their durability. 

With a piece of tracing paper, a piece of impres- 
sion paper and a little ingenuity, very satisfactory 


Fic. 4. 


designs may be transferred to linen and embroidered 


at a very slight expense. Fig. 2 is a very popular 
design for a centerpiece and may be reproduced in 
smaller sizes for other purposes. 

The petals of the roses are worked in pink filo— 
the long and short stitch. The centers are of yellows 
and yellow browns. The leaves are worked in three 
shades of gray greens, the stems dark red and the 
scalloped edge is buttonholed with pink Turkish or 
Roman floss to match the lightest filo used in working 
the roses. 

Fig. 3 has a border of common ferns gracefully 
arranged for a centerpiece. They are embroidered 
in gray green, four shades being used. The darkestis 
employed at the bottom, the whole being shaded up 
to the silvery white at the top. The darkest shade is 
used for the stems and veins. Where it is difficult 
to obtain satisfactory patterns for ferns, a natural 
fern leaf may be procured in the woods or at a florist’s. 
Lay it on a piece of tracing paper, trace around the 
outline with a sharp-pointed pencil and the result is 
a most beautiful pattern which may be applied to 
linen by means of impression paper. 

Finger-bowl doylies are dain- 
tiest when made on linen lawn 
and finished with either fringe 
orascallop done in buttonhole 
stitch. Fig. 4offersafew hints 
as to designs appropriate for 
this work. The flowers employ- 
ed are violets, pinks, forget-me- 
nots, buttercups, daisies, and 
maiden-hair fern. They should 
be worked in natural colors and 
the edge finished in the same shade where the scallop. 
edge is used. In cases where the fringe is designed 
a few threads should be drawn and the inner edge 
hemstitched. 

A lovely frame for a cabinet photograph may be 
made in the following way: Cut a piece of heavy 
pasteboard two and one-half inches wide to fit 
around the picture. Cover the frame thus made with 
a layer of wadding and over this stretch a piece of 
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embroidered linen. Paste well on the back, being 
careful to make the inner edges neat where the pho- 
tograph shows. Cover another piece of pasteboard 
the exact size of the first piece, but not having the 
center cut out, with plain linen, and paste a smooth 
piece of white paper over the face of it. Cover a 
piece of board with the linen for a standard, and sew 
it on to the back before the paper is pastedon. Now 
either paste or overedge the two pieces together 
along the sides and top, leaving the bottom open to 
slip in the picture. Fig. 5 shows the effect when 
finished. 

—Belle Ford. 
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DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


The gray Old Year, who saw him die? 

I, said the poet, [ saw him die. 

I stood by his bedside all the while, 

And he gazed at the world with a saddened smile 

On his dear old face while he slowly said: 
“They’re tired of me now and wish me dead,” 

And he shook his crown of snow-white hair, 

White as the snow in the midnight air, 

Then lowered his kingly head to hear 

The first footfall of the gay Young Year. 

At last it came, a silvery bell. 

Ah! that was the Old Year’s funeral knel/. 

He rose, when he heard the first faint swell, 

And waved his hand in a mute farewell 

To the sleeping earth that awoke to cheer _ 

The birth of the snow-clad, white-robed year. 

Then Father Time took the Old Year’s hand 

And drew him away to that mystic land 

Where all the ghosts of the dead years go, 

Into the world of the long ago. 

Then the New Year took the vacant place. 

My eyes were filied. I turned my face 

As there came through the starlit night the knell 

Of the dying Year and its weird farewell. 


—Mary E. Mannix. 


THE REARING OF CHILDREN. 


The offices of children in the culture of their parents, 
are manifold. 


The influences of men and women upon each other be- 
come the most powerful agencies for their mutual harmo- 
nious growth. 


Oh! there is something in loving dependent children, 
in tender care for them, and in losing them, even, 
which bestows upon the soul the most enriching of its 
experiences. 


There is, perhaps, nothing which so tends to soften the 
heart, to develop the kindlier affections, and to unlock 
and chasten the sympathies of men and women, as the 
children which sit around their table, and frolic upon 
their knees. 


There can be no true development of heart and mind 
where pure selfishness is the predominant principle: so 
God ordains that in each house there shall be little ones, 
more precious than all else, who shall engage the sym- 
pathy, tax the efforts, and absorb the love of those who 
sustain to them the relation of parents. 


—/. G. Holland. 


Original in Goop 


THE ART OF SHOPPING. * 
Cuap. XII. 
Furs—The Dressing of Furs. Dyeing of Sealskins. The 
Snowy Furs of the Arctic Circle. 

HE use of furs dates back to the very earliest 
times, and is the evolution in civilized life of 
the skins of wild beasts which were the first 
clothing of man. The ermine is almost the 

only fur in use to-day that we can recognize in the his- 
tory and traditions of early times. The much-lauded 
vair, the beautiful silvery gray fur which trimmed 
the gowns of the ladies of fashion in the days of 
Chaucer, is of doubtful identity, and we are left 
only to conjecture as to what animal it was taken 
from. It is recalled chiefly in heraldry as the name of 
the argent hue. Our ancestors appreciated fully the 
power of dress and put the sternest prohibitions on 
costume, so that vair andermine were both forbidden 
to all persons below a certain rank. The ermine, as 
every one knows, was for many years devoted to 
judges and officers of the law, so that the name of 
the fur has come to be synonymous with judicial 
purity. The fox fur, the fur of the marten and the 
furs of many other ordinary animals, no doubt, were 
commonly used for robes and trimmings, but our 
ancestors had not learned the cunning tricks of the 
fur dresser and the fur dyer of to-day, and they could 
use the skins only in their natural condition and color. 
Rank and stiff enough the pelts must have been— 
more like hides than the soft, pliant furs of to-day. 


FUR DRESSING. 

The art of fur dressing has been well-nigh brought 
to perfection, and to understand how from the rough, 
hard hide is produced the soft, fur skin, one must 
know the process of the furdresser. It isto him that 
the rough hides of the animal are brought and he 
reduces them all to the silken flexibility which still 
leaves them strong and makes it possible to sew 
them into garments. The skins are first shaven of 
any remnants of flesh and rough inner layers, until 
the proper depth of pelt is reached, then are vig- 
orously and thoroughly rubbed with good butter. It 
is not possible to use rancid butter in this process, 
for the odor of rancid butter will remain in the fur, 
even after all the oily substance of the butter has 
been removed. An expert in furs examines furs as 
much by the sense of smell as by the sense of touch, 
and detects the odor of rancid butter at once. The 
butter is beaten into the coarser furs by machinery, 
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but into the finer furs by the trampling of bare human 
feet. No method has yet been devised that will take 
the place of the primitive process of treading the 
furs under the bare feet. The tramping room of the 
fur dresser’s establishment presents a singular ap- 
pearance. Great hogsheads are arranged around the 
side, each containing a man, who is kept constantly 
treading a few fine furs under his feet. His head alone 
is visible, and with the singular motions it takes on with 
the movements of his body, it reminds one more of 
the pictures of the Inferno than any earthly scene. 
Yet these men are engaged in a very useful and prac- 
tical business. Stout German laborers are usually em- 
ployed for this purpose. After twelve hours’ tram- 
pling, the furs are taken from the hogsheads and the 
pelts are again shaved and then transferred to three 
or four successive drums of sawdust,in which they 
are thoroughly shaken until the last vestige of the oil 
of butter isremoved. The fur dresser tests them to 
see if they are ready by blowing the fur lightly near 
the tail of the skin, where it is thickest. If the 
hairs cling together in the slightest degree, he knows 
that his work is not complete and he returns the skin 
to a drum of fresh sawdust, to be done over. 

Thus we have another test which every shopper 
should heed. Not only must the odor of the fur be 
fresh and pure to show that no rancid butter has been 
used, but the fur must be lightly blown apart in 
various places to show that all traces of the oil of the 
butter have been removed. A shopper who has been 
offered a remarkable bargain in furs, will do well to 
use these tests, for itis quite likely that the dealer 
may have some substantial reason for disposing of 
his goods at an apparently ruinous price. 


DYEING OF FURS. 


The fancy for artificially treated furs, which has 
been so prevalent during the last score of years, pre- 
sents another obstacle in the way of the shopper in 
securing a durable as well as a handsome fur. The 
most powerful dyes must be used to dye the furs of 
creatures of the sea, like the seal, which are so strong 
that they would completely destroy the pelt, were it 
dipped into the dye like cloth. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to resort to some process with which to dye the 
fur on the surface, leaving the natural color next to 
the pelt. This is done by expert workmen so that 
not a drop of dye reaches the pelt. Careless work- 
men, however, often do this work perfunctorily, so 
that drops of dye reach the pelt, and wherever this 
occurs, a weak, rotten spot appears and the fur will 
give way atthese places. It is, therefore, exceedingly 
desirable to see the inside of a fur garment, as well 
as the outside, or to deal with a furrier whose word is 
a guarantee of his good faith. 


SEALSKINS. 

Almost any one, of the present generation, can re- 
member the advent of sealskins and the delight of 
the fashionable world over the soft, plush-like fur. 
The general introduction of this fur followed soon 
after the purchase of Alaska by the United States. 


The sealskin had long been a problem of the furrier.. 
Finally some clever man discovered that the long, 
harsh hairs of the fur could be easily removed by 
pulling out, leaving intact the soft, thick undergrowth 
which protects the animal from the intense cold of the 
Arctic regions. The fur of all Arctic animals is finer, 
closer, more dense than that of those further South. 
The fur of our common fox acquires, in the Arctic 
regions, a silkiness, denseness and softness that is 
unknown to the fox of our native woods. But 
another problem presented itself in the sealskin. The 
natural fur was a dirty tan color, and it was a bold 
experimenter who first suggested to dye it, for the first 
question the shopper asked in those days was whether 
the fur was dyed, and she promptly rejected dyed fur. 
Many a sealskin was sold by the ignorant or un- 
scrupulous salesman at the beginning as undyed fur. 
The first sealskins that appeared in market were 
poorly dyed, in a chestnut brown, but it soon became 
evident that the darker the dye the more desirable 
the fur would be. At present, the London dyers are 
the most successful in giving the fur the peculiar 
black brown color that is considered the most desira- 
ble. A very excellent sealskin dye is made by one of 
our American furriers. Our American sealskins are 
not dyed equal to those dyed in London, though 
we are able to compete with the world in the dyeing of 
other skins. 

There is a great difference in the prices of seal- 
skins in different shops. This is not due to the ex- 
tortion of tradesmen, but to the actual difference in — 
the skins. There is more choice in sealskins than in 
almost any article. The seals caught far South have 
a poor, thin coat with no depth of pelt. Such skins 
can be bought at a very low price and when dressed 
and prepared, they make a very presentable appear- 
ance, but they do not wear, and when placed beside a 
heavy Alaskan sealskin with more than double the 
depth of pelt, they show their poorer quality even 
while they are new. A great many other water 
animal skins have been dyed to imitate sealskin, and 
have been sold as that fur. The Nutria, a South 
American animal of the rodent species, and even the 
common muskrat of our country brooks, stripped of 
its long, stiff hairs, have both helped to swell the sale 
of cheap sealskins. A good sealskin is an expen- 
sive article and it is doubtful whether the garment 
really pays, beautiful as the fur is. It has become so 
vulgarized by cheap imitation that fastidious people 
hardly care to invest in it. 

SABLES AND MINKS. 

Genuine Russian crown sable is the most costly 
fur known to theshops. There is an immense choice 
in the skins of the sable and the darkest and the 
richest sables bring enormous fancy prices, a single 
garment being sometimes valued at several thousand 
dollars. The Hudson Bay sable, and other sables of 
an inferior quality in a tawny reddish brown shade, 
are not at all desirable and can be bought at a low 
price. A genuine “black” mink, which is nearly as 
dark as Russian sable, is much more desirable and a 
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much handsomer fur, and brings but a little more. 
Light shades of mink are to be avoided. There are 
many other furs which are much more desirable and 
can be purchased at a lower price. Alaska “sable,” the 
fut of the deodorized skunk, is a much more beautiful 
fur, and when properly treated, there is no suspicion 
of an odor remaining, but when this has not been 
properly done, the odor is most offensive if the 
wearer sits for any length of time in a warm room. 
This is a matter to be carefully considered in purchas- 
ing this beautiful fur, because of the trouble and ex- 
pense of deodorizing it. Russian sable, as every 
one knows who has seen it, is not a jet black fur, 
but a black brown. “Black” mink is the same 
color. One of the most costly and yet one of the 
most frail of all furs uf commerce is the silver 
gray fox. Black fox, which comes chiefly from Rus- 
sia, is the single strip of black fur found down 
the back of the silver and is one of the court furs 
of Russia, commanding a fabulous price. The 
natural black fox of commerce is the dyed fur of our 
forest foxes and is not very expensive. Besides be- 
ing dyed, fox fur is often bleached to imitate the 
natural white fox of the Arctic regions. In the in- 
tense cold and darkness of the Arctic night, the fur 
of all animals bleaches to a snowy whiteness, and all 
the finest snow-white furs come from the far north. 
It seems to be the design of nature for the protection 
of all animals that they should tyrn as near the color 
of their background as possible. The little ermine is 
a yellowish-brown in summer, when it is known as 
the stoat. Itis pure white in winter, like the white 
fox, the color of the snow, retaining only the black 
tip of its tail. The little gray squirrel is the color of 
the lichened bough on which it climbs,and numberless 
other instances might be named of this tendency of 
nature to adapt the creature to the color of his habita- 
tion. Certainly in the Arctic circle, the color of all 
animals and even of most of the birds is the color of 
the snow. 
SHOPPING SUGGESTIONS. 

The revival of ermine is one of the accepted 
features of the season. 

In spite of the financial pressure of the times, a 
most extravagant season in fur trimmings is predicted. 

Russian sable and “black” mink are to be the 
most fashionable furs in trimmings. 

Successive bands of furs will be used not only on 
the skirt, but on various other parts of the gown. 

Meantime, women of quiet taste may choose ex- 
tremely plain gowns without fur trimmings and find 
themselves more elegantly, if not so extravagantly 
attired, as their more gorgeously caparisoned sisters. 

—Helena Rowe. 


ONE word, ere yet the long year ends ; 
Let’s close it with a parting rhyme, 
And pledge a hand to all young friends, 
As fits the merry Christmas time. 
On life’s wide scene you, too, have parts, 
That Fate, ere long, shall bid you play; 
Good night! with honest, gentle hearts, 
A kindly greeting go alway.—Thackeray. 
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ST. NICHOLAS, SANTA CLAUS AND KRIS KRINGLE.. 
What of Their Origin and Their Influence Upon the 
Minds of the Young ? 

There they are in the corner, 
Hanging up side by side, 

Four little dainty stockings, 
Chubby and short and wide. 

One for Etta and Charlie, 
And one for sly little Nell, 

And the wee little sock of crimson 
Belongs to the baby, Bell ; 

Bell, to whose infant beauty 
Every new day adds charms, 

Taking no thought of the morrow 
Sleeps in her mother’s arms. 

But up in their own little chamber 
Bright eager eyes I know, 

Watch for the sledge by reindeers drawn 
Over the crispy snow. 


Sweet, simple faith of childhood! 
‘ Why should I break the spell ? 
Why should I tell them that only a myth 
Is the “ Saint” they love so well? 
Let them cherish a little longer 
Their simple nursery lore ; 
There is time to learn worldly wisdom 
In the future that lies before —. A. W. Priest. 


HAT an amount of whispering with each 

other and private consultation with papa 
» in hisden and mammain her sewing room, 
‘ has been going on for the past month 
among the youngsters of our homes. 
Surely Christmas time is a great promoter of self-re- 
liance and independent action among the little folks! 
No one who has had the confidence of a group of 
children in a household can willingly do ought to 
curtail their sport and enjoyment at this season. 
There is so much of good cheer and unselfish pleasure 
in working for others at Christmas time, that possibly 
any serious thought regarding the origin of this fes- 
tival may seem uncalled for and unprofitable. But 
in the minds of New Englanders at least, a question 
may arise regarding the effect on the little ones of 
the mythical stories about St. Nicholas, Santa Claus 
and Kris Kringle ; and perchance some old fogy may 
be so bold as to suggest that if a child in his inno- 
cence grows to be three, four or six years old in the 
trusting belief that Santa Claus has come down the 
chimney with the games, toys and sweetmeats to fill 
his stocking or decorate the Christmas tree, and 
later discovers that it is all a fiction, he may re- 
ceive a moral shock dangerous to his future faith 
in his sisters, his cousins and his aunts, and pos- 
sibly in papa and mamma, who have participated in 
the deception. 

It is urged that the children do not “really believe 
it” and take it all as a joke, or that after a few years 
they are told that there is no Santa Claus, and taken 
into the confidence of the older members of the 
family, and thus enjoy the innocent deception still 
practiced on the younger children. But allowing that 
there are some matter-of-fact children who, after a 
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little, come to have a mental reservation regard- 
ing a literal St. Nicholas, or that they are deceived 
for only a few years ; are not these years among the 
most critical and valuable in the formation of their 
minds, and are there not some confiding, sensitive 
natures to whom the revelation is a shock not only 
unnecessary, but absolutely harmful? Possibly there 
is a grain of truth in this suggestion, as some very 
liberal minded people believe there is, and a brief 
review of the origin of the Christmas festival as 
observed at the present time may not be unin- 
teresting, even though we may remain of the same 
opinion still. 

Many parents and grand parents are now living in 
New England who in childhood knew nothing of 
Christmas by experience, and hence never heard of 
Santa Claus or St. Nicholas, because the Puritans 
who settled New England were opposed to all the 
forms and amusements sanctioned by the church of 
England, but is it not possible they had a better 
reason for their opinions in the matter of thé Christ- 
mas amusements than in regard to the religious 
services? These early settlers had their thanksgiv- 
ing day, which was a joyous festival meeting of all 
the family and relatives, and if they had not be- 
lieved there were vital reasons for ignoring the later 
festival, or had believed it a fitting celebration com- 
memorative of the birth of Christ, would they not 
have perpetuated it? 

It is said that the celebration of Christmas as a 
church holiday may be traced to the second century, 
and then occurred in April or May, but of this there 
seems to be but scant evidence. In the fourth cen- 
tury, however, the celebration of the birth of Christ 
was made one of the church festivals and under 
Christian forms, pagan rites and ceremonies were 
adopted, and thus it was that, though formerly ob- 
served on the sixth of January, the Christmas festival 
was transferred to the twenty-fifth of December, the 
date of the Roman Saturnalia. 

At this time the Pope ordered investigation to be 
made concerning the date of Christ’s birth, and 
probably from lack of any valid evidence regarding 
the question it was convenient to accept the pagan 
date, together with the professed converts and their 
revelries. 

There is, however, an acknowledged difficulty in 
accepting the twenty-fifth of December, because this 
is the height of the rainy season in Judea, when 
neither flocks nor shepherds could have been in the 
fields of Bethlehem at night. Ingenious arguments 
have been urged in behalf of various dates, but at 
the present time Christians care more for the charac- 
ter of the celebrations which professedly commemo- 
rate the birth of the Christ child than for the exact 
date of. the event. During the middle ages these 
services do not seem to have been specially for the 
children, but consisted of religious plays in which 
the performers took the part of Mary, Joseph, 
Herod, etc., but later it degenerated into feasting 
and all kinds of revels. 


The festivals were often in charge of the “ Lord of 
Misrule,” and the “ Abott of Unreason.” Festivals 
of “ Fools and Asses,” as they were called, were held 
which indecently burlesqued any and everything 
serious, sometimes called ‘December Liberties.” 
These, however, were prohibited by act of Parlia- 
ment in 1555. 

Among the more innocent and most common fea- 
tures was the celebration of the Yule log, in which a 
huge fire of logs was built and a specially large one 
secured for the purpose with much ceremony, was 
called the Yule log. A brand of this was often kept 
to be used in starting the fire the next season as a 
token of good luck, although the fire could not be 
preserved. 

In England the bringing in of the boar’s head was 
a ceremony of great interest on Christmas day. This 
favorite dish consisted of a boar’s head with an 
orange or apple in its mouth, which was borne to the 
table on a silver platter decdfated with holly and 
other ornaments. 

One English writer says of these practices: “ These 
fooleries were exceedingly popular and continued to 
be practiced long after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, in defiance of the threatenings and remon- 
strations of the clergy who, finding it impossible to 
divert the stream of vulgar prejudice, permitted them 
to be exercised, but changed the primitive object of 
devotion, so the same unhallowed orgies which dis- 
graced the worship of a heathen deity, were dedi- 
cated, as it was called, to the service of the true God, 
and sanctioned by the appellation of Christian in- 
stitution. From this polluted stock branched out a 
variety of unseemly and immoral sports; but none 
of them more daringly. impious and outrageous to 
common sense than the ‘Festivals of Fools,’ in 
which the most sacred rites and ceremonies of the 
church were turned into ridicule, and the ecclesias- 
tics themselves participated in the abominable 
profanations.” 

The Christmas festival seems to have first been 
devoted to the children in Germany and the north of 
Europe. Here St. Nicholas, a real personage lived, 
a bishop in the time of Constantine, anc. died De- 
cember 8, 343. For atime Christmas was here cele- 
brated on the sixth of December, but later trans- 
ferred to December 25, to correspond with the prac- 
tice in ‘other countries. The patron saint of the 
children, known as St. Nicholas in Germany, is 
called Santa Claus in Holland, and Samiklaus in 
Switzerland. In Austria he is known as Niklo or 
Niglo, and is followed by a masked servant called 
Krampus ; while in the Tyrol he goes by the name of 
Holy man, and is accompanied by St. Lucy who 
is the girl’s saint, and also sometimes by a lit- 
tle girl representing the Christ child. At times 
St. Nicholas is accompanied by a masked bug- 
bear who carries rods for the naughty children, 
instead of presents. The Christmas tree in its pres- 
ent relation to this festival originated with the Ger- 
mans, but a similar ceremony was much earlier 
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connected with pagan rites of a different kind. In 
the Protestant districts of Germany, Christmas is 
celebrated with the Christmas trees very much as 
with us, by the giving of presents between parents 
and children, and brothers and sisters, and a more 
sober scene often follows the Christmas tree when 
the mother takes occasion to tell the daughters, 
while the father tells the sons, what has been most 
praiseworthy in their conduct, and also those things 
of the opposite nature. 

From this very brief sketch of the origin and de- 
velopment of the Christmas festival we see that the 
old English celebration was at first the adaptation of 
a heathen festival of the most scandalous character 
to the celebration of the birth of Christ, for the pur- 
pose of securing the loyalty of the professed con- 
verts to the Christian religion. In later years the 
most objectionable rites have been abolished, and in 
Germany, where St. Nicholas was early adopted as 
the patron saint, great improvement was made at a 
comparatively early date, and still the good saint was 
almost invariably accompanied by a very bad in- 
dividual, often with horns and tail, who threatened 
to punish the bad children, who were consequently 
frightened nearly into fits. In this country the bad 
man is left out, and seldom is St. Nicholas seen, and 
yet in many families he is believed to come in the 
night while the children sleep. All these gradual 
changes have truly been for the better. As from the 
old English to the old German, and on to the later 
German and the American celebrations, there has 
been a constant improvement without loss of interest, 
may it not be possible that in this generation, when 
so much is being done for the Christian and secular 
education of the little child by rational methods, we 
may improve on our Christmas exercises, so that no 
falsehood, told or acted, may be introduced into 
the festival? Would not a true appreciation of 
parental love and thoughtfulness be better ? 

In no way need this interfere with the appear- 
ance of a character personating Santa Claus for 
the time being, if when it is all over the little ones 
may discover that it is papa, or Uncle John, and 
thus have a new surprise even more exciting than 
the first. 

Imagination and sentiment is a legitimate element 
to be cultivated, but with the necessary excitement 
which surrounds the little ones of the present day, is 
there not more danger of over stimulation of these 
faculties than of the reverse ? 

—Milton Bradley. 
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COMING OUT OF THE ARK. 
Mrs. Shem said to Ham, 
“ What a big fright I am,” 
As they walked through Mt. Ararat park. 
“Every nurse-maid and coek, 
Will declare that I look 
Just as though I came out of the ark.” 


—Mrs. J. ZT. Greenleat. 


Original in Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 
WHAT HAPPENED LAST CHRISTMAS. 
All on Account of a Hole in a Pocket. 

AST Christmas was the jolliest 
one I ever saw. I guess 
what makes me think so is 
because it was such a good 
one to Aunt Mildred and 
Uncle George—though he 
was not my uncle yet, then— 
and they say if it hadn’t been 
JR} for me they wouldn’t have 
#|, had such a good Christmas. 

b | And I reckon if I hadn’t 
been so anxious to work and 
earn something, things never 
would have happened just 
as they did. My pa died when I was just a little 
fellow, and my Aunt Mildred earned nearly every- 
thing we had after that, teaching music, for my ma 
was sick nearly all the time. While my pa lived we 
had plenty, but everything he had was invested in a 
bank, and the bank failed soon after he died. People 
said that if he had lived the bank wouldn’t have failed ; 
and they think the man that was in with him cheated 
my ma out of what ought to have been hers. 

For the last three or four years I have been earn- 
ing a nickel whenever I could by carrying parcels or 
running errands, or something of that sort; but last 
winter I just made up my mind that a great big boy 
eleven years old could do something harder than 
that; so when a big snow fell a week or two before 
Christmas I started out to shovel snow for people. 
There was a Mrs. Bronson living up on Fourth street 
that had always been mighty good about giving me 
little jobs to do, and I went to her first. She let me 
shovel the snow off of all the walks for her, and paid 
me a good price for it; and then she went and brought 
out an overcoat of Mr. Bronson’s that she said he 
would not wear any more, though it was real good, 
all but on the sleeves and on the edge of it, and 
wanted to know if my ma could not cut it down for me. 
I knew ma could do it, for she had made lots of things 
for me out of my pa’s old clothes, and I needed an 
overcoat, too; but I hated to take such a thing from 
a stranger, and my face burned like fire. But she 
offered it in such a nice way, like she was afraid of 
hurting my feelings, and her face looked like it was 
burning, too, so I thought maybe I’d better take it, 
and told her I would take it if she would let me do 
something to pay for it—I didn’t feel like I could 
take it for nothing, it seemed so much like a beggar— 
and she told me all right, I might go down cellar and 
rick up the stove wood that had been hauled and 
thrown in there, so it would not be so much in the 
way. I went and piled up the wood, and she wrapped 
up the coat in a big paper so no one could see what 
it was—I thought that was nice of her—and I took it 
home with me. When I took it to ma and told her 
about it she cried a little, but she said I did right to 
take it, and she went right to work ripping it up to 
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make over for me. She was ripping away on it when 
all at once she said, ‘“‘ Why, Harry, here is a letter, ad- 
dressed to Mr. George Bronson, that has worked its 
way down out of the pocket, between the lining and 
the outside. You must go right back to Mrs. Bron- 
son and take the letter to her, and tell her how we 
found it.” 

We talked a little more about it and then I hurried 
back with it, though it did not look as though it could 
be of much importance, for it seemed to have been 
written years ago, and didn’t look like a business 
letter either. It was in a woman’s handwriting, 
and ma and I both thought it looked a little like 
Aunt Mildred’s writing, only smaller. But I think 
all women’s and girls’ handwriting looks a good 
deal alike. 

When I gave the letter to Mrs. Bronson she said 
George was her brother-in-law, that used to board 
with them when they lived in Palmville, and she reck- 
oned her husband must have put the letter in his 
pocket and forgot to give it to his brother. She said 
for it must have been in there for four or five 
years, George Bronson left their house and went 
off to some Western city to practice law before they 
left Palmville, and that was over three years ago. 
She said she would send the letter to him and ex- 
plain about it. 

The evening before Christmas I was helping around 
in Mr. Paton’s store and didn’t get home till about 


eight o’clock. I went up to the kitchen window and 
peeped in and saw that ma and Elsie—that’s my little 
sister—were in there, so I thought I’d go around to 
the little front room we called the parlor and get 
Aunt Mildred to help me hide the presents I had got 
for them, till the next morning. When I went in, 
there was a great big, tall man with his arms around 


Aunt Mildred, holding her fast. She gave a little 
sort of a scream and tried to get away from him when 
I came in, and I yelled out “ Burglars} Help!” and 
picked up the poker and ran at him; but Aunt Mil- 
dred said, “Stop, stop, Harry.” Then he let her go, 
and she sort o’ laughed and blushed and said, “ Harry, 
this is not a burglar, but a man that is going to be 
your uncle before long.” 

You see it was this way: They got to be sweet- 
hearts five years ago when Aunt Mildred was at 
boarding school, and Mr. Bronson—Uncle George it is 
now—was ‘tending law school in the same place, 
They wanted to marry, but grandpa said Aunt Mil- 
dred was too young to marry, but he let her corre- 
spond with Uncle George after they both left school. 
But when Uncle George’s brother forgot to give him 
that letter he waited and waited, and then he thought 
Aunt Mildred had quit writing to him and he went 
off out West. He had never told his folks anything 
about having a sweetheart, and they didn’t know what 
was the matter with him. His brother had taken the 
letter out of the office and put it in his pocket with 
other letters, and when it slipped down out of sight 
he never thought of it again. 

Aunt Mildred was just like Uncle George; she 


thought he had quit writing to her, and she never 
said anything about him. Grandpa died about that 
time, and she came to live with us, and all the money 
she had was put into the bank with pa’s, and lost the 
same way. 

Well, you see when Mrs. Bronson got hold of that 
letter she sent it to her brother-in-law—that’s Uncle 
George, you know—and told him how a boy named 
Harry Floyd had found it in her husband’s old coat ; 
and when he got the letter he saw just how it all was, 
and as my name is Floyd, he thought I must be some 
kin to Aunt Mildred; so he came back here as quick 
as he could and found out where we lived, and came 
and found Aunt Mildred here. And that’s how I 
happened to be the cause of him and Aunt Mildred 
having such a merry Christmas last year. 

Uncle George is a pretty sharp lawyer, I tell you, 
and he has brought some sort of suit against the man 
that cheated us out of our money, and he thinks he 
is pretty sure of getting it back for us. 

— Martha Sperbeck White. 
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ON EARTH, PEACE AMONG MEN. 


Serene and sacred now the Christmas morn, 
God’s yearly benediction on His world, 

With steadfast radiance glows; the Child is born; 
The sparkling star has set and darkness furled 

Her sable folds; the Chrisi, Salvation’s horn 
Exalted is, wnile dreary doubts are whirled 

From out the heart of man, whose King 

Has come to-day, while Heavenly pzans ring. 


The Prince of Peace for thirty years sublime, 
A life of toil for our sake chose to bear, 
That we might feel that hidden deeds through time 
Would fragrant blossoms cast; His tender care 
Was for the least, the weary ; those whose crime 
Their souls had scarred. Then ring bells everywhere 
That our Redeemer liveth, while on high 
God's angels chant the song in cloudless sky. 


Thy hallowed dawn, O blessed Christmas day! 

With crimson glory of the Lamb doth gleam, 
Whose guiltless blood has washed a shining way 

For earthworn feet to the unceasing stream 
Of Everlasting Peace; man’s heart doth sway 

Anew to man, as the all-glorious theme 
Resounds from azure heights o’er land and sea: 
“Rejoice; behold thy King has come to ¢hee.” 

—Grace W. Haight. 


REMOVING GLASS STOPPERS. 


Sometimes it is very difficult to remove a glass stopper 
from a bottle. A cloth wet in hot water sometimes is 
sufficient; but if this fails, remember the principle is to 
expand the neck of the bottle by heat, and not the stopper. 
With hot water the latter is often heated equally with the 
neck, and thus the desired effect is not produced. By 
holding the neck of the bottle about half an inch above 
the flame of a lamp or candle, however, in a few seconds 
the most obstinate cork will generally come out. Care 
must be taken to turn the bottle rapidly, and not allow 
the flame to touch the glass, as itmight crack it. When 
the glassis thoroughly heated a steady pull and twist will 
almost always bring out the stopper—New York Tribune. 
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THE USE AND BEAUTY OF CLIMBING PLANTS. 
I—Hardy Climbers. 
W THIS is an age of draperies. 


In our houses, doors, win- 
dows, mante!s, chairs, pic- 

tures, vases, easels, statu- 
ary — everything that has 
the least excuse for being 
draped (and many things 
that do not) — must be 
“draped,” We use costly 
silks and filmy laces for the 
inside of our houses. Why 
not have a drapery of liv- 
ing vines on the porch, 
balcony, piazza, and bay window? Climbers, trail- 
ing plants, and vines are Nature’s draperies. She 
lays them with careless grace over the simple cot- 
tage, and it becomes an object of beauty. The most 
stately mansion has an added grace when climbers 
run over the generous porch, or outline the hand- 
some balcony. Old buildings, arbors, walls, and 
fences when covered with a luxuriant drapery of 
clinging vines become a picturesque addition to the 
landscape. 

One may live in a plain cottage, and own no 
dainty lace with which to drape the windows inside, 
yet with Nature’s help can hang delicate draperies 
outside the windows, and drape the humble porch 
with lovely greenery. Some people have an idea 
that vines trained on a house make it damp. This 
is not true. On the contrary, vines really make 
a wall dry by absorbing through the rootlets or cling- 
ers all the water they find. It may not be amiss to 
say something about hardy climbers, to tiose who 
would like to know more regarding them, who wish to 
plant, but are undecided what to select. 

Hardy climbers may be divided into two classes— 
those whose leaves drop in the fall, the branches 
remaining alive, and those whose leaves fall and 
branches die to the ground, coming up again with 
the returning spring. They live many years and 
grow in strength and beauty each returning season. 
Some climbers are rampant growers, others are slow ; 
some have fine foliage and inconspicuous flowers, 
others have both fine foliage and fine flowers. 

One of the most hardy, rapid growing climbers is 
the Ampelopsis Quinguefolia, or Virginia woodbine. 
A native of this country, it has good, glossy foliage, 
turning crimson in the fall. The flowers are incon- 
spicuous, followed by small, purple berries. After 
the first year’s growth, this should be carefully 
trained “in the way it should go.” It is suitable for 
porches, piazzas, verandas, balconies, fences, walls, 
arbors, or any large spaces where a good green cov- 
ering is wanted. This woodbine will not be con- 
founded with the “poison ivy,” if one remembers 
that the poison variety has a three-parted leaf, while 
the woodbine has a five-parted leaf, is more deeply 
indented, not as glossy, and the colors are not as 


vivid in the fall. The “poison ivy” should be de- 
stroyed wherever found. 

On the north side of a house is a large blank space 
where a plant of this Ampelopsis was set out and 
carefully trained. It is in the exact form of a cross 
and can be seen a long distance, glossy green in 
summer, turning to crimson and yellow in the fall. 
A seaside cottage, where the east wind blows and 
the salt spray flies, had this climber set out in several 
places at the base of a balcony. It was carefully 
trained, and now the balcony stands “dressed in 
living green.” 

The most beautiful hardy clinging climber is the 
Ampelopsis Veitchii, a Japanese cousin of the former, 
and named for the gentleman who introduced it into 
this country — Mr. Veitch. It will cling to brick, 
stone, wood, or iron, each branch and tiny stem 
being provided with suckers to hold fast to any sur- 
face with which it may come in contact. The foliage 
is a fine green, and the leaves overlap each other like 
tiles on aroof. In the fall they turn to a brilliant 
crimson, flaming out in spots to orange and yellow 
shades. When they have reluctantly dropped, the 
slender branches and tendrils leave a delicate tracery 
that is not unpleasing. It goes by the name of 
Japan ivy, and Boston ivy. There are many fine 
specimens in and around Boston. The Art Museum, 
Trinity Church, Old South Church, hotels and 
private residences show fine specimens of this vine. 
It already adorns many railroad stations and factory 
buildings. It does not seem to mind city smoke and 
dust. A large house that sits high on a granite 
foundation, had this climber planted at intervals at 
the base of the foundation as soon as the house was 
finished. Now the house seems to sit in a mass of 
green foliage. It is carefully trained and not allowed 
to go any higher than the foundation. 

Vitis heterophylla is another climber from Japan. 
The leaves are shaped somewhat like the grape leaf, 
but smaller. At first they are green, but when older 
are feathered with white. In the fall clusters of 
grape-like berries appear, bright blue incolor. This 
is suitable for large trellises. 

Another climber from Japan is the Afkchia guinata, 
a rapid, sturdy grower with good green foliage, and 
small, brown, sweet-scented flowers which appear in 
May. This is suitable for arbors, verandas, porches, 
or large trellises. 

China sends us several varieties of the Wisteria 
sinensis, a fine grower with good foliage and hav- 
ing large clusters of lavender-purple flowers in 
May. One plant, more than thirty years old, is 
trained along the front of a long veranda; its 
trunk is as large as a man’s wrist, and it has 
hundreds of long pendant racemes in spring. Many 
people go far to look at the pleasing sight which 
it presents. 

Another native climber is Aristolochia sipho, often 
called Dutchman’s pipe. The leaves are sometimes 
a foot across. The flowers are small, brownish in 


color, and in shape like a Dutchman’s pipe—whence 
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the name. 
appearance. 

Bignonia radicans, often called trumpet vine, is a 
native climber, a rank, sturdy grower, with foliage 
large, flowers orange-red, from three to four inches 
long, growing in clusters of twenty or more. It can be 
trained in many forms, and blooms from July onward. 
To grow one like a weeping tree, set out a plant beside 
a stout cedar post six feet high. When it reaches 
the top of the post, pinch out the top of the plant. 
Let the shoots near the top grow, but pinch off the 
lower ones. In time a fine, tree-shaped plant will 
be the result. The end of every branch will be 
loaded with orange-red trumpets. They are very 
attractive to butterflies and humming-birds. A plant 
that was twenty-five years old had been set out 
at the end of a long veranda, which it had cov- 
ered. A few feet beyond stood a large spruce 
tree. The climber reached out its arms, clasped 
the trunk of the tree, climbed to the very top, 
and then dropped its branches with a lavish hand. 
The somber evergreen was all aglow with orange- 
scarlet trumpets. 

It was interesting to watch through a partly closed 
blind, the humming-birds as they darted in and out 
of the trumpets for honey, or drank the dew that in 
early morning gemmed each leaf. Every morning 
they perched on a twig in the sun and preened their 
feathers. One morning a very novel sight was wit- 
nessed—a fight between two of them. One bird sat 


It is a good grower, having a tropical 


leisurely making his toilet when another bird ap- 


peared on the scene, In a moment there was a 
ruffling of feathers, a flash of red and green, a chat- 
tering, a challenge, a chase, and the birds disap- 
peared in the air. It was evident that humming-birds 
could scold as loud as the much-berated English 
sparrow—according to its size. 

Perhaps a climber that is more delicate in growth 
may be preferred. The honeysuckles are of this sort. 
A hedge of these may be beautiful in foliage and 
flower. A wire fence is best for this purpose. The 
Japan Halleana, Chinese varieties, and monthly 
Dutch are all good. The golden-leaf Japan has beau- 
tiful, variegated foliage, as well as fragrant flowers. 

The clematis are the aristocracy among climbers, 
with pretty foliage, lovely flowers, and delicate 
tendrils like slender fingers, that are trying to 
clasp everything within reach. They are fine for 
trellises. One of wire netting shows them to good 
advantage. 

There are many varieties, both double and single. 
Clematis Jackmanii is one of the best known, and 
has dark-purple flowers, Clematis Crispa has bell- 
shaped flowers of purplish-blue, and Clematis Henryii 
large, flat, white flowers. Clematis Flammula, or 
virgin’s bower, has small, white flowers delicately 
scented. There are many other varieties. 

Perhaps we wish for a climber at the window in 
summer, but do not want even the branches to shut 
out the winter sunlight. There is the hop vine. 
It is hardy, grows rapidly, foliage good, tlowers not 


unpleasing, and it can be utilized through its product. 
It would be in order to mention a cottage on a Min- 
nesota prairie, whose windows were blindless, while 
the hot sun was very uncomfortable. If the shades 
were kept down, no air could come in. Two hop 
vines were set out at each window, and they grew in 
the rich prairie soil, like “ Jack’s famous bean-stalk,” 
until the windows were covered with a cool, green 
drapery which was a great comfort to the inmates of 
the cottage. The outside had many compliments on 
its improved appearance. When winter came, and 
hop vines were no longer needed, they were cut down 
and the winter sun was allowed to come in. 

Another climber that dies to the ground in fall is 
Dioscorea Batatas, also known by the name of “ Cin- 
namon vine.” It has glossy, heart-shaped leaves and 
small white flowers, with a slight odor of cinnamon, 
The root is tuberous, shaped like a parsnip. As 
soon as it reaches the top of the trellis, nip out the 
center, that it may throw out side branches, as its 
nature is to run and never stop. 

Adlumia cirrhosa is a hardy biennial climber, that 
grows easily fromseed. Plant the seed in the spring. 
It will grow aclump of leaves, and nothing more. 
No one would ever suspect that it was a climber. 
Wait until the next spring, and see it run twenty feet 
clinging to anything it may reach, with tiny tendrils 
at the ends of theleaves. The foliage is fern-like, 
and when it hangs out its tiny, pink-and-white tringy 
flowers it will be no wonder that it is sometimes 
called “wood fringe.” It is delicate enough for 
fairies’ gowns. It takes kindly to a shady spot and 
likes plenty of water. Seed should be planted every 


spring, as it dies after blooming. 
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SWEET BELLS OF CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Christmas bells, chime out triumphant 
Over land and over sea! 

Send your happy tidings floating 
On sweet waves of melody ; 

Softly tell your tender story, 
O’er and o’er and o'er again, 

“ Glory in the highest, glory, 

Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


To some doubting, weary spirit, 
Bring a gentle, holy calm; 

May your notes, on hearts sore-wounded, 
Fall like consecrated balm. 

To some life’s storm troubled waters 
May they whisper Peace, be still! 

And our sleeping souls awaken 
With a glad, exultant thrill. 


On your wings of music, sweet bells, 
Bear our thoughts to Him above, 
Teach our hearts to time their pulses 
To the rapt’rous psalm of love. 

Oh! ring out all strife and malice, 
With the story of His birth, 
Ring in Faith, and Hope, and Love, 


And peace on earth! 
” —Claudia Tharin. 
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ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 
And How Bread is Made from it at ‘‘ Headquarters.” 


T is a well-known fact that 
white flour, such as is 
commonly used in the 
making of bread, while 
rich in starch, is defi- 
cient in those elements 
which feed the brain 
and build up muscle and 
bone. Thus as com- 
pared with the wheat 
from which it is made, 
white flour has lost 
three-fourths of its phos- 
phorus acid, five-sixth of 
its lime and soda and 
all its sulphur, sulphuric 
acid and silica. The 

entire wheat is rich in the elements which go to 
nourish and build up all parts of the body and fur- 
nish strength for the performance of brain and manual 
labor. In the process of making fine white flour the 
greater part of the most useful of these elements is 
eliminated. 

These facts being indisputable, why is it that 
people do not more generally use flour made from the 
entire wheat for bread making, instead of the im- 
poverished white flour? One reason, with-some, 
doubtless is the dark color of bread made from whole- 
wheat flour. But this would hardly stand in the way 
of sensible people’s using this flour, if the bread 
made from it were in every way as pleasant to the 
taste as bread made of white flour. The fact is that 
housewives generally have not been able to make 
bread so sweet and toothsome, so light and even of 
texture with entire-wheat flour as that made by the 
use of white flour. 

A gentleman who is connected with one of the 
principal mills which manufacture whole-wheat flour, 
says, in a private letter, that at his house “no other 
bread is baked than entire wheat, and it is light and 
porous, even in texture, and is highly relished and 
praised by every visitor who partakes of it.” Thisis 
the process of making it at “headquarters,” as de- 
scribed in the letter : 

“No ‘sponge’ is made, but all the ingredients are 
mixed up at once. The warm water, warm enough to 
melt the shortening, is put in the pan, then the 
shortening, and a little light brown sugar is stirred in 
till melted or nearly so, (salt being added). A little 
flour is next stirred in, making a thin batter; then 
one-half a cake of compressed yeast, fresh and in 
good condition, is crumbled into the mass and the 
stirring is continued, with the gradual addition of 
sifted flour, until the dough becomes stiff enough to 
be lifted out of the pan by the stick with which the 
mixing was done, for we do not put our hands into 
the dough at all, but mix with a pudding stick or a 
wooden spoon. ‘Ihe points we dwell upon are good 


yeast, thorough mixing and a soft dough. How stiff 
the dough should be must be determined by experi- 
ment. It might safely be left a little softer than de- 
scribed above, so that it can be lifted from the pan, 
but it cannot be too thoroughly mixed. When mixed 
allow it to rise in a warm place, and when light stir 
down again and put in pans to rise a second time 
for baking.” 
My wife suggests that one coffee-cupful of water 
is the proper proportion for a loaf of bread. 
—N. D. W. 
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BREAKFAST CAKES. 
PANCAKES. 


Take two cups of buckwheat and of wheaten flour take one, 
Two tablespoontuls baking powder; then, this being done, 
Of salt take one-half teaspoonful, sift wel] together, make 
Into thin batter, then at once, on a hot griddle, bake. 


RICE GRIDDLE CAKES. 
Take two eggs and also use a cupful of boiled rice, 
One pint of milk, one-half teaspoonful salt, to make it nice, 
One heaping teaspoon baking powder use, and then you'll take 
Flour to make thin batter. Stir well, and quickly bake. 
HOMINY CAKES. 
Two cupfuls of cooked hominy, rubbed smooth; one teaspoon 
salt, 
Two teaspoons baking powder ; and then to have no fault, 
Add one cup flour, stir well together, adding by degrees 
One quart of milk, three well-whipped eggs; and bake thin, if 


you please. 
—F. E. Pratt. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER: 
That black cotton hose should be dried and ironed on 
the wrong side to prevent fading. 
That calicoes should be washed in clean water, dried 
in the shade and turned on the wrong side to dry. 
That black and white calicoes are benefited by having 
a handful of salt added to the rinsing water. 


That red tablecloths, keep their color if a little borax is 
added to the rinse water and they are dried in the shade. 

That it is not needful to boil white clothes (unless very 
dirty) and have the house filled with steam every week. 

That if the clothes are folded and laid in a large rinsing 
tub and boiling water poured on generously, it answers 
the purpose. 

That blueing added to the rinse water does not whiten 
the clothes, only covers dirt, and need not ever be used. 

That letting clothes hang after they are dry, or letting 
them hang through a storm, or in windy weather to slat 
about, is not conducive to long wearing gr to help the 
good man’s pocketbook. 

That a clothespin bag made of bed-ticking or some. 
thing stout, in the form of a pocket witha slit on the 
front side, is much easier to get at than a common bag. 

That a bed-ticking apron with a large pocket across the 
bottom is better than either. 


That a basket exposes the clothespins to dust, and the 


clothes suffer accordingly. 
—M. /. P. 
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A GOLDEN DREAM, 
Which. Happily, was Never Realized. 

HERE are places in New Eng- 
land where the march of prog- 
ress has halted. It is as if 
some mighty power had said, 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther.” And though the 
wheels go around, and carry 
the powerful machinery of mod- 
ern industry within a few miles 
of it, this place remains un- 
changed. The quiet and dull 
existence of our forefathers is 

reproduced under the very eyes of our modern hurry 

and push ; and the picturesqueness and originality of 
country life are still preserved in the midst of the 
glitter of these later days. 

When Job Layton’s grandfather bought and settled 
upon this great farm, in central Massachusetts, prob- 
ably he gave no thought to what the future years 
might bring forth, in the way of cultivation and civi- 
lization. He was content that the soil should pro- 
duce sustenance for himself and his numerous prog- 
eny. All around his house, as far as the eye could 
teach, lay the broad acres of pasture and woodland, 
as yet free from the invasion of manufacturing 
industry. 

Later on, when Job’s father, as eldest son, took pos- 
session of the old place, the houses were scattered, and 
the village near by could only boast of manufactures 
of the most limited kind. But years brought changes. 
John Layton lay down to “rest” in the course of 
time, and his ploughs and axes came, by right of de- 
scent, into the hands of Job, his only son. Within 
afew years the aspect of the country round about 
had been transformed. A thriving city, built up by 
the boot and shoe trade during the late war, rose 
above the peaceful fields; and the whistle of its fac- 
tories, and the tinkle of its horse-car bells, warned 
the denizens of the forest that their time had come 
to go the way of all antiquated things. What had 
once been fields of corn, waving in the afternoon sun, 
became a thriving suburb of the city of Bayland, and 
added its share of monster shoe shops and growing 
population to the sum total. 

All this time, within easy hearing of the shrill fac- 
‘tory whistle, and within sight, almost, of the preten- 
sious brick blocks of Bayland’s main street, Job Lay- 
ton’s home had remained the same. When Grand- 
father Layton had built it, ninety years ago, it was 
left unpainted, and unpainted it remained at this day, 
but dyed a rich ebony hue by the merciless beat of 
the storms that had swept over it for nearly a century. 
They were staid people, and though “young Job” 

could draw a goodly number of thousands from the 
Bayland bank, did he choose to do so, yet he pre- 
ferred the old place as it was, and would not alter it. 
Perhaps veneration for the things his father and 


grondtedens had loved, actuated him—perhaps a 
miserly habit—I do not know. 

It was a pretty picture, one summer afternoon. 
Low and broad, the eaves of the old house slanted 
almost to the dusty highway, which, innocent of a 
sidewalk, wound around the corner just beyond. The 
afternoon sun lit up, with a brilliant glow, the small 
panes of glass in its windows and rested lovingly on 
the blackened roof where so many storms had beat. 
A great spreading apple tree cast a most refreshing 
shade over the sunken door stone, and the well-worn 
door, where so many of generations before had gone 
in with happy feet, and at last, been brought out by 
tender hands and laid away, “to sleep.” 

Back of the house, to the vision’s limit, stretched 
broad acres of woodland, over which hovered a thin 
cloud of smoke from the busy city beyond. On each 
side lay fields, green and luxuriant, where grazed 
mild-eyed cows, and where grew sweet wild flowers. 
The air was filled with the scent of the apple bloom 
from the orchard, and a Sunday stillness brooded 
over the place—so that the buzzing of the flies and 
bees was only disturbed by the occasional shriek of 
a locomotive, as it whizzed by, to remind the dwell- 
ers that outside of this place all was hurry and bustle. 

Under the apple tree stands the figure of a woman 
dressed in some light, cool muslin that drapes her 
form in unconscious curves of grace. She is idly 
swinging in her hand a hat, by its blue ribbon, and in 
her wistful brown eyes there is a look as if she, too, 
knew that outside of this quiet place all was noise 
and action, and as if she longed to be there. She is 
young, and every motion, though graceful, betokens 
an intense eagerness to be where there is more life. 

She is Job Layton’s wife. She realizes that fact 
this afternoon, perhaps, better than ever before. She 
is not exactly discontented. Job is good and kind, 
but when she married him, somehow she had fancied 
a different life than this. She had come from the 
city beyond, had been a teacher in the public schools, 
and had married Job because—well, she might as well 
have owned it—because he was well off in this world’s 
goods, and she had imagined she could induce him 
to leave this place and go with her into the beautiful 
world beyond, where, as she fancied, was all the hap- 
piness of life. She had loved Job. Oh, yes; in her 
way. He was handsome and well educated, and no 
woman could help liking the great, strong, tender- 
hearted fellow. But he was well endowed with the 
Layton conservativeness, and as this was the home 
of his ancestors, here he would stay, and here he was 
contented. He had not the slightest idea that Millie 
was not contented as he was, for he could not yet 
read the brown eyes aright, and he did not know how 
she longed for the glories of existence in the world of 
her fancy. 

These are the thoughts that are filling her mind 
this afternoon, while the declining sun lingers softly 
on her silky hair, and brings out here and thcre, 
among the brown locks, a glint of pure gold. She is 
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a pretty picture, and unconsciously she has been 
watched. A horseman, jogging along so slowly 
that his horse’s hoofs make no noise in the thick 
dust, has drawn his rein and watched her in mute 
admiration, 

Did he but know it, he, too, makes a striking pic- 
ture. His hair i$ light, and slightly curly where he 
has allowed it to grow. His eyes are of a deep, dark 
violet hue, and his form and carriage, as he leans 
forward in the saddle, are superb. By some sort of 
subtle intuition Millie becomes aware that some one’s 
eyes are watching her, and she turns about and meets 
the stranger’s gaze. He rides a few steps nearer, 
alights, and, taking off his hat, asks: 

“Can you tell me if Job Layton lives here?” 

His voice is rich and musical, but not more so than 
the sweet one that answers him. 

“Yes, he does.” 

“Pardon me, but are you his daughter?” 

“Hardly; I am his wife,” and Millie laughs so/‘tly. 

The stranger laughs, too, and at that moment the 
subtlest bonds of liking and companionship are 
woven. 

“Then you can tell me,” he begins, but interrupts 
himself and goes on again; “I think it will be as well 
to introduce myself in return for your kindness. My 
name is Harold Carleton, and I am by trade and pro- 
fession an artist. Some one back there, in the vil 
lage, told me that your house had been unchanged 
for nearly a century, and that I should find here many 
things that would help and interest me. I have come 
to try to persuade your husband to take me as an in- 
mate of his home, for a few weeks, that I may study 
its features and the scenery round about.” 

He finished speaking with an appealing glance 

at her. 

“T will call him, and he shall tell you himself, Mr. 
Carleton,” said Millie kindly. 

He followed her to the wide kitchen, through the 
open door, and while she took down a horn and blew 
a blast upon it, to call her husband from the field, he 
gazed with admiration at the great fireplace that 
covered half the width of the room. 

“ The place is a treasure-trove for artists,” he mused. 

A shadow darkened the sunlight in the open door- 
way, and in a moment the tall figure of a man entered. 
Carleton turned and caught sight of an intellectual 
face, browned by exposure to the summer sun, a pair 
of honest hazel eyes, and an extended hand. 

Millie was saying, “This is my husband, Mr. Carle- 
ton; Job, this is Mr. Carleton, an artist, who has a 
favor, I think, to ask: of you.” 

“T shall be very glad to be of service to you, sir,” 
said the young farmer cordially. 

“Thank you. What I want to ask you is this: As 
I have already told Mrs. Layton, your home possesses 
peculiar interest for one of my profession. I want to 
try to persuade you to take me as an inmate of it for 
a part of the summer, if you will.” 

There was a kindly gleam in Job’s honest eyes, as 
he answered : 


“You will hardly have to persuade me—I am very 
willing.” 

So Harold Carleton stabled his horse, and became 
one of Job Layton’s family. 

His coming brought new interests into Millie’s life. 
He had seen the world—the world of the metropolis— 
the life she had imagined, but never lived. He knew 
great painters and poets, statesmen and philanthro- 
pists, and was well versed in all the latest happenings 
of these later days. Job liked him, but Job was inter- 
ested in crops, and the success of a patent incubator 
he had purchased, and he left the entertainment of 
their guest very much to Millie. 

Once Millie had said to him, “I am afraid, Job, it 
doesn’t look well for you to leave me with Mr. Carle- 
ton so much.” 

And Job had answered, with a kindly laugh, “I can 
trust you, Millie.” 

“Dear old fellow,” she thought, “you shall always 
be able to trust me,” and she watched him with lov- 
ing eyes as he turned and went down the path to the 
“meadow lot” in the early evening dusk. She was 
standing by the door, and Harold Carleton joined her 
there in a few moments. 

“What a quiet life this is,” he said as he sat down 
on the broad doorsill, and looked up at her. 

The love-light died out of Millie’s eyes, and the 
discontented look crept into the brown orbs, as she 
replied : 

“Yes, I can think of no word that expresses it so 
well as stagnation. I can only liken it to a pond that 
lies quiet in the gloom of the forest, where no one 
ever comes to disturb the lilies on its breast.” 

“Then you long for a different life—you are not 
contented with this eternal quiet?” he asks, reading 
the brown eyes better—man of the world that he 
was—than honest Job had done. 

She walks a few steps in the damp grass, plucks a 
spray of apple bloom from the low-hanging bough of 
the great tree, and answers him. 

“Yes; I long for a different life. There is a world 
outside of this. There is plenty to do, grand things 
to be accomplished, and it seems like wasting one’s 
life to sleep it away in a place like this. 

Carleton consents gravely. “Yes, there is noble 
work waiting to be done by some one who shall yet 
come out from among the world’s people. There are 
wrongs to be righted, injustice to be trampled under 
foot, and many poor creatures to be raised to their 
proper level, for are not all men brothers?” 

“Tt is not only that,” says Millie, “but there is 
such a wealth of art and music in the world outside ; 
wonderful things that are all denied to me.” 

“ And yet,” objects Carleton, “I have come from 
that world to feast my eyes on the beauties to be 
found near your home; the only perfect pictures— 
those of Nature.” 

“Oh! but they are so commonplace after one has 
seen them a lifetime,” says Millie, drearily. “‘ I some- 
times wish I might never see these sunsets again. I 
should be content with art for the rest of my life.” 
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Carleton reads the vague unrest and the wistful 
longing after the beauties of art and culture in her 
face, and he pities her. “I am sorry, Mrs. Layton,” 
he says softly, “and perhaps sometime your husband 
will quit this place and take you to those scenes you 
long so much to visit.” 

“You do not understand,” says Millie, a trifle 
bitterly. “‘My husband is very good to me, and I 
could never wound him ty telling him I was not 
satisfied with the home he has provided for me. 
loves the old place—it is endeared to him by many 
tender recollections, and he will never leave it while 
he lives.” 

“T see,” returns Carleton, gently. “But there is 
always hope; and sometime, I trust, you may know 
the beautiful things of art for which you long.” 

_Job came up from the meadow in the darkness, 
brushing the dew from the long grass with his feet, 
and startling a firefly here and there. He came to 
where Carleton and Millie were standing, and said 
kindly : 

“Aren’t you afraid you will take cold, Millie, in 
the dew?” 

“No,” was all she said; but in a few moments she 
bade the two men good night and went in, and her 
perfect face wore a look of sadness and regret that 
should have been a stranger to its sweet lineaments. 

So it began; how would it end? Only a few words 
in the dusk of the dew-laden night ; only a complaint 
uttered to a stranger, that her husband had not heard, 
and another link in the chain was made—and it was 
a chain that was easier forged than broken. 

After that glimpse of her inner life, Harold Carle- 
ton was more interested in Millie; and as her beauty 
grew, day by day, and under the influence of her vain 
longings, she grew changeable, her attractiveness in- 
creased. Then he fell to blaming her for marrying 
Job, and to blaming Job for wanting to shut up this 
beautiful woman out of her proper sphere. 

On her part, Millie longed more and more for a 
sight of the beautiful world, and became more and 
more dissatisfied with her quiet home. Then she 
took to comparing Job with Harold Carleton, and 
Job came out of each comparison, unconsciously, of 
course, the worse off. All this time all three were 
blind. 

Job never gained the true sight; to the others it 
came ina flash. You may float along the surface of 
a placid river, and gather lilies, and fancy it will 
always flow in ripples as now. But just so surely as 
there are rapids beyond, you will be drawn: into them. 
The current will run faster, the water begin to foam, 
and at last you are awake to your danger. Some- 
times it is already too late; sometimes not. Then the 
boat may be moored to the shore, and safe in its se- 
cure hold, you will think of your wonderful escape 
from peril—and you can never forget it. 

So it was with Carleton and Millie. They drifted 
along unconsciously. They had many tastes in com- 
mon, and his stories of the ideal life she longed to 
live, were so fascinating to her that his society grew 


He 


to be more and more of a necessity to her. 
was as blind as she—and as weak. 

The final awakening came in the late summer, when 
the fields were all ready for the harvest and the early 
evenings were beginning to be cool. They stood to- 
gether down by the bars that led to the meadow.. 
Job, tired with his day’s work, had said : 

“Vou and Mr. Carleton, Millie, would better take 
a stroll. I am going to ride to the viilage for 
the mail.” 

So they strolled along the path in the clear moon- 
light, and at that moment each of them knew the 
truth, though faintly. Millie knew that it was pleas- 
ant to walk beside him ; aye! pleasanter than beside 
her own husband ; and he—well, he had already come 
to think the world would be well lost for her. The 
current was swift—would they be warned in time? 

She makes a pretty picture as she leans against 
the chestnut bars, in the silver glow of the moonlight, 
her light robes falling in a fleecy cloud about her, and 
the twinkling stars above, mirrored in her eyes. 
Carleton stands a little way off and looks at her. 
There is sorrow, passion, and hope shining in his 
eyes. Presently Millie looks up. 

“ How still and calm it is,” she says. 

“Yes; it is a beautiful night. Mrs. Layton,” ab- 
ruptly, “I am going away to-morrow.” 

She starts suddenly. “No, not yet,” she murmurs. 

He looks at her eagerly, then comes a step closer. 

“ Millie,” and his voice is intense in its eagerness, 
“while I have staid here, I have dreamed a beautiful, 
a golden dream. I have dreamed of what my life 
might be, blessed by your presence, cheered by your 
lofty ambitions, and encouraged by your—yes, I will 
say it—by your love. I have dreamed of the beauti-- 
ful things I could bring to your life, of the new 
interests you could find in the world outside, of the 
gratification of all your cherished plans, I might 
afford, had fate so willed that my dream had been 
a reality.” 

Millie raised her head, and would have spoken, but. 
he interrupted her. 

“Nay, not yet! Millie; hear me out. The dream 
may have been wicked, wrong, but it was beautiful; 
and if I have read your eyes aright, you have dreamed: 
this dream with me.” 

His passionaté voice dropped to a tender whisper ; 
and the light of an unspoken hope gleamed in his. 
eyes, while his lips parted into an eager smile. And 
Millie—yes, the spell was on her, too. 

“ Did you, Millie?” he asked softly. 

“Ves, oh, yes!” her heart answers, but her lips 
frame a different reply. ‘“ You have no right to ask 
me that question.” 

“Yes, I know,” he says, impatiently, “no right ac- 
cording to the old puritanical laws; but the newer, 
diviner law of love shall govern us. What do we care 
that this one or that one shall say, ‘It is wrong?” 
Tell me, Millie, did you, too, dream this golden 
dream?” 

Did no thought of the honest heart they were 
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wronging come to them? The rapids are nearer, al- 
ready the boat whirls in the eddies; will nothing 
but God save them? Low and sweet comes her 
answer. 

“Yes, I dreamed the golden dream.” 

Lost, Millie! The waters roar and rush about you, 
your frail bark is drawn into the foam, and your soul 
is rushing on to destruction. Carleton stood and 
looked at her a moment without speaking, after this 
confession, and that moment saved them both. A 

“noise behind them startled the calm of the evening 
air, and turning, they beheld a neighbor coming 
toward them. 

“What is it?” said Millie, involuntarily divining 
that something had happened. 

“An accident,” he gasped, “ Job’s hurt—horse ran 
away with him—he’s up at the house,” and turning 
again, he ran toward the house. 

Who can tell what was the first thought of these 
two as they faced each other? It is certain that the 
second was of shame at the deceit they had practiced 
on the honest heart yonder. Carleton looked into 
Millie’s eyes, and there he read the whole story. Then 
she hurried past him, and into the house, where lay 
helpless the kind fellow who had trusted her so fully. 
Into the room she went, and down on her knees be- 
side the bed. But he was unconscious, and no pray- 
ers or tears could wake him now. “Job, Job,” she 
sobs, “‘look at me, speak tome! Iam a guilty crea- 


ture, and not worthy of your great love; and now you 

will die, and I can never atone for the wrong I have 

done you!” - 
Finally, she became calmer, and rising, stood pale 


and sad by the bed when the doctor camein. Her 
first words to him, after he had made an examination, 
were, “ Will he live?” 

The good doctor laid a reassuring hand on her 
shoulder and said, “ Yes.” 

“Thank God,” came fervently from her lips, and 
Howard Carleton, entering at that moment, knew 
his fate. 

The next day he went away as he had planned, and 
Millie Layton, safe in the quiet home that had shel- 
tered so many from the storms of the world, tried to 
atone for her error. She had learned that there were 
dangers as well as pleasures in the great world, and 
she knew the extent of her weakness. She had been 
almost over the rapids, snatched away from the whirl- 
pool by the hand of God himself, and now, safely 
moored away from the dangerous eddies, she was 
content. 

The blue smoke from the city beyond still curled 
over the tree tops, the locomotive went whistling by, 
carrying its great load of toiling, suffering humanity ; 
but here all was calm, and the white angel of peace 
had spread her wings. So in the heart of the bustling 
world, she still kept her heart and her honor unsullied, 
in the home that had so strangely retained its primi- 
tive simplicity in the midst of the ravages of modern 
civilization and progress. 

—Agnes L. Pratt. 
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THE BUCKWHEAT CAKE. 
Young Housekeepers find them Treacherous, yet Delig—</ul. 
‘ MONG all the winter’s deiicacies 
there is no cerealia so tooth- 
some to the masculine palate, 
no product of the griddle so 
eagerly welcomed at the first 
meal of the day, and none 
so ravenously dispatched as 
the national buckwheat “ pan- 
cake.” “Pancakes are like 
money,” declared an unsated 
lover at his early breakfast ; “they melt away like the 
snow.” And because of this popularity, buckwheat 
flour and maple sirup furnish the breakfast par exce/- 
ence, from November first to April first. 

You, my young housekeeper, do not dispute the 
truth of all this. But you are a novice in the art of 
cookery; you have only recently turned your atten- 
tion to the chafing dish; or, your domestic fails to 
prepare the genuine article. The “pancakes are 
sour ;” they look “ queer ;” they refuse to “ brown ;” 
they are as tough and thick as india rubber! Never- 
theless, if your husband is a healthy, well-regulated 
man, it is your bounden duty, by the sacredness of 
the solemn vows you have assumed, that you learn 
for yourself or teach your “help” the preparation of 
this beau ideal of griddle cakes. 

Said a noted cook, “I used to ‘set’ my buckwheat 
batter with ‘fear and trembling’ as to the results. 
Now I go at it as my scrub woman does the cellar 
staiis. My successful mastery of the buckwheat cake 
was learned by bitter experience, because I tried 
every recipe I found or had given to me, and most of 
them were decidedly faulty. There is as great a dif- 
ference in buckwheat cakes as ineggs.” Thegenuine 
article could not have been presented when the Eng- 
lishman, visiting America, urged his wife, “ Try one, 
my dear; they do not taste as nawhsty as they look.” 
The real thing is an appetizing sight to the Yankee. 

As compared with other cereals, buckwheat is poor 
in fattening and nitrogenous qualities; but it is a 
quick and valuable crop for sterile land. Dutch 
mothers make the flour into crumpets for their chil- 
dren. Russian soldiers also use it, and the Hindus, 
especially on “fast” days. In Great Britain it is fed 
to the pheasants and poultry, which are very fond of 
the angular brown seeds. Cattle cannot eat it unless 
the rind is removed. The bees are attracted by the 
flowers of the buckwheat, and in Russia the buck- 
wheat honey is a choice dainty. It remained for the 
new world to popularize this obscure dish, and the 
opinions are diverse as to the wisdom of the indul- 
gence. Here is one noted woman’s condemnation: 
“The healthful, nutritious food; the cool and juicy 
raw fruit, that should christianize our whole day— 
what good daily bread it is!| But how we love the 
evil—satan’s own emissary in the guise of the tooth- 
some fried dishes, the griddle cakes swimming in 
butter, and loaded in sugar or manufactured sirup,, 
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that as the day wears on send up ugly little moods, 
cross words and disinclination to work all through 
our naughty being.” 

But, since people wé// have them, let us at least 
find the proper way to make them. In the first place, 
one must be particular as to the purity of the flour 
used. Avoid all prepared and “self-raising” mix- 
tures, “ready to butter intwo seconds.” (Compressed 
yeast is not a necessity. Any good dry yeast is han- 


dier, cheaper, and exactly as effectual. If the una-~ 


dulterated meal does not agree with you, use one- 
third wheat flour to two-thirds buckwheat. Good 
authorities mix with either milk or water; the ma- 
jority use water only. 

Having previously soaked a cake of yeast, pour 
four cupfuls of lukewarm water into a bowl or pitcher. 
Add one and one-half or two level teaspoonfuls of 
salt (a good handful of yellow corn meal, and the 
same of wheat flour, if desired). Stir in enough buck- 
wheat flour to make a stiff batter. Beat well, and 
put in a warm place to rise over night. This rule is 
sufficient for a family of six. Omit the corn meal and 
wheat flour if preferred; their addition makes the 
cakes less raw and wet. Next morning, pour out a 
small bowlful of the batter for the next evening’s 
“rising.” 

When ready to bake, add to the batter in the pitcher 
one or two tablespoonfuls of New Orleans molasses, 
or sweet milk, to make the cakes an inviting brown. 
To one teacupful of tepid water add one even half- 
teaspoonful of soda. Dissolve, and pour into the 
mixture a little at a time. It may be necessary to use 
but part of the water and soda. The prime object is 
to remove the sourness (the batter sours with age) 
and at the same time get the mixture just as thin as 
possible for the cakes to keep their shape and turn 
well. In thinning, some cooks use boiling water. My 
experience has been that it makes the cakes doughy. 

Remember that half the success of a cake is in the 
baking. The really tempting griddle cake does not 
sport a greasy halo around its edges. Have the 
griddle not too hot, and use only enough grease to 
keep the cakes from sticking to the pan, but a very 
little being needed. Turn when about half full of 
holes, or nicely browned, and bake the second side 
slowly and thoroughly. Most of the buckwheat cakes 
eaten are underdone, and consequently unwholesome. 

If you have calculated rightly, you will probably 
use all of the batter. In that.case, wash the pitcher; 
but if a little batter is left, add it to the next batch. 
A pitcher left to stand on the table and gather dust, 
day in and day out, and washed only once a month 
with a greasy rag tied to a stick, is too common a 
sight in the American kitchen. Many housewives 
cut into tiny bits two or more of the cold “ left-over” 
cakes, and let them soak in the remaining batter until 
night. They believe their cakes are more delicate. 
Next evening proceed as before, using a little less 
than four cupfuls of water to “ set.” 

Just here let me suggest the addition of one-fourth 
or one-half of a cake of yeast to the batter, thus keep- 


ing the mixture sweet and requiring less soda. And 
there is no good reason why a cook’s pastry should 
taste of soda, which is always due to carelessness or 
ignorance. 

Continue to use the buckwheat batter in this way 
for two or three weeks, or mix fresh at pleasure. If 
the pancakes are a success and yet make those who 
partake feel cross, eat more of them with butter alone. 
It is the deluge of butter and sirup which makes them 
indigestible. 

Finally, do not bake a tureen full of the cakes and 
serve covered, and steamed. They are best hot from 
the griddle. If this feature depends upon your own 
exertion, stand like a hero and merit your husband’s 
praise of the ideal buckwheat cake, better, very likely, 
than his “mother made.” You are never hungry for 
breakfast anyway, and may gain an appetite by a 
little “light” work before eating. When baking 
buckwheat cakes is called a “light” exercise, it must 
be understood to mean no more than “cakes for two!” 
—Mona Fargher Purdy. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ON A FROLIC. 


The wind arose, one cold, dark night, 
When the earth was gowned in a garb of white, 
And he whistled aloud with all nus might, 
And laughed with malicious glee. 
“T’ll batter the farmer’s door,” he said, 
“T’ll rattle the shingles above his head 
And rout him out of his cozy bed, 
What a frolic I’ll have,” cried he! 


So he flew to a farmhouse which stood alone, 

Walled in with a fence of rough-hewn stone, 

And he sent down the chimney a curdling groan, 
Enough to awaken the dead. 

The farmer sprang up in sudden affright, 

Half wondering whether he’d heard aright, 

While the wind fairly howled in wicked delight 
And danced a jig overhead. 


He tore a stone from the chimney tall, 

And tossed it over the garden wall; 

He tried through the shingled roof to crawl, 
But his efforts were all in vain. 

So he whirled away, with an angry roar, 

And scattered the chaff on the old barn ficor, 

And piled the snowdrifts about the door, 
And shook the rafters again. 


His racket startled the farmer’s flocks,— 
They thought ’twas a wolf, or a prowling fux ; 
But the wind flew off to the farmer’s shocks, 
And tossed them to left and to right. 
Then he tumbled the kay in the farmer’s t::0w, 
Blew snow in the shed of the farmer’s cow, 
And kicked up a very hilarious row, 
Ere he thought of taking his flight. 


“I’ve done all the mischief I possibly could,” 
He said to himself, in a penitent mood, 
“ But only an ill wind blows no good, 
So I’il scatter those clouds away; ” 
Then off he whisked with a parting shout, 
And put the lowering clouds to rout, 
And when next morning the sun shone out 
It smiled on a peaceful day. 
—Helen Whitney Clark. 
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CELERY. 
An Appetizing Luxury of the Modern Table. 
MONG vegetables there are few 
that satisfy the cravings of the 
popular taste asdoes celery. In 
families of limited means it is 
considered one of the luxuries, 
and often an expensive one 
at that, when bought at the 
markets in our smaller cities at 
the rate of from ten to fifteen 
cents a head and the deviation 
in price not always accommo- 
dating itself to the size of the 
article in question. In our large 
cities this is not likely to be the 
case, and there is a much better 
chance of selection, as with 
most other things in the markets. 
’ But in our smaller towns it is 
More apt to be considered one of the extra acces- 
sories for table use, and how to make the least money 
go to the best advantage is the aim of the enterpris- 
ing housekeeper. 

In the first place, select if po-sible heads with 
fresh, crisp leaves, as there is hardly anything more 
desirable for garnishing salads, meats, etc. Then 
there are the roots (which possess the strongest flavor). 
which may be thoroughly washed and scraped, chop- 
ped fine and dried, which have more excellent proper- 
ties for seasoning soups later on, when the delicious 
flavor is nowhere else to be found. To be sure, 
there are the various preparations of celery com- 
pounds in the market, but we are sp2aking of econ- 
omy, to say nothing of the superior quality which these 
things contain prepared by the careful housewife. 

‘Yhen there are in order the delicate inner stalks 
{the only cry being always for “ more’’), which scarce- 
ly need mention, as they are usually considered the 
most palatable; and last of all, the somewhat 
tougher outer pieces which are more likely to find an 
abiding place in the waste barrelthan elsewhere. Or 
if more kindly treated, there is an unsuccessful at- 
tempt on the part of the housekeeper for some mem- 
ber of the family to consume them, if for nothing 

more than economy’s sake. But this part of the vege- 
table really makes the most appetizing dish of all. 
-None need or should be wasted. 

Carefully cut the tough outside part and the little 
decayed places, and one will be surprised how much 
‘that is palatable remains. This should be cut in 
suitable pieces, boiled until tender, and served with a 
cream (or milk) dressing made perfectly smooth with 
‘cornstarch (not flour). A little butter, salt and pepper 
are of course added as is usual in dressings of this 
order, and if lhked a little thinly sliced potato may 
also be added. It may be mentioned that boiled cauli- 
flower is delicious prepared with this same dressing. 

When taking into consideration the various uses 
which may be made of celery, let us hope it may 


oftener find a place on our table in one or another of 
the above mentioned ways. It is considered to be 
very wholesome and there may be almost zo waste, 
as is not the case with most vegetables with which 


the housekeeper provides her family. 
—G. A. C, 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE DEADLY ELECTRIC WIRE. 

Now that all of our cities and many of the country 

villages are threaded with live electric wires, it 
becomes one of the first essentials of practical educa- 
tion to instruct all classes and conditions of people 
regarding these elements of danger and of possible 
death. Now as a matter of fact it is quite possible 
to handle a heavily charged electric wire, without 
danger, if it is done in the right way. It is only 
necessary that the agent used shall be a non-con- 
ductor of electricity, and that great care shall be 
taken not to allow the dangerous wire to touch the 
human flesh. An experienced electrician gives the 
following suggestions, which it would be worth while 
for every reader to keep in mind, since no one can 
possibly tell when it may be necessary to apply some 
such knowledge as is here given: “ For the purpose 
of removing a dangerous wire, there is nothing better 
nor more convenient than the coat one has on his 
back. There is not a wire in use in Boston that can- 
not be handled without the slightest risk with a piece 
of cloth. It is almost as good a non-conductor as 
rubber, and a coat is really better than rubber gloves, 
as they are thin, and the wire will burn through them 
more quickly than it would through several thick- 
nesses of a coat. There is nothing safer for removing 
a wire than a stick. With a stick or a piece of board 
a wire can be lifted from an object and held sus- 
pended while it is being removed, without danger to 
the person holding the stick. In fact, anything that 
is not metallic, is a perfect safeguard from an electric 
current if it is properly and carefully handled; that 
is so that the hand is completely removed from all 
danger of contact with the wire. In the use of all 
these appliances there should be no delay, as there is 
always danger, if much time elapses, of the wire’s 
burning through the article used and thus coming in 
contact with the hand. In fact, it is much like han- 
dling a hot piece of iron, and the precautions to be 
observed are much the same. For the want of any- 
thing better a newspaper can be used with safety in 
handling even a heavily charged wire ; but it should 
be folded as many times as is practicable, on account 
of its burning so readily. But of all things, anything 
metallic should be avoided. 


THE lazy mist hangs from the brow of the hill, 

Concealing the course of the dark-winding rill, 

How languid the scenes, lute so sprightly, appear! 

As autumn to winter resigns the pa‘e year. 

The forests are leafless, th meadows are brown, 

And all the gay foppery of summer is flown; 

Apart let me wander, apart let me muse; 

How quick Time is flying ! how keen Fate pursues ! 
—Robert Burns. 
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MRS. WHITCOMB'S LESSON. 
By Which Bitterness Was Changed to Blessing. 

; T was a gloomy day in February, 
and the day was suited to my 
mood, for goodness knows I 
felt cross and dismal enough, 
as I washed and dressed 
yf. my three oldest children 
for school. Everything went 
* = wrong. Buttons would not 
© stay buttoned, strings tied 
yor? into knots, hair snarled, and 
= A + when 1] got soap into Rob’s 


Fs PLUG! «eyes he cried, and I gave him 
anangry slap. That did not 
help matters, — when at last the children were 
ready, the rosy lips they offered for my listless good- 
by kiss had a doleful droop, and their little faces 
were as dejected as my own, for they understood 
that something was wrong with mamma. 
When they had gone, I went about my morning 
work in a careless, half-hearted way, thinking bitterly 
of my life, and telling myself I wished I were dead. 
Twelve years before, I had been a pretty girl as girls 
go, a good musician, had painted some pictures that 
had been well spoken of, had written several stories 
that had appeared in second-rate papers, and con- 
sidered myself, and was spoken of by my friends, as 
a remarkable girl. 
When I engaged myself to Roger Whitcomb, a 
bright young fellow, true as steel, but without a 
dollar beside his salary, every one told me I was 
making a great mistake; but I thought not. I knew 
how good he was, and loved him with all the strength 
of my girlish heart, and knew that to him “ Nell” 
was the only girl in the world. 
To be sure, he preferred “‘ Home, Sweet Home” to 
the “ Moonlight Sonata,” and understood little of 
high lights or perspective, but I was sure I could 
teach him to love music and painting as I did, and 
talked a great deal to the other girls about the high 
ambition each woman should have, to bring the man 
she loved to her own plane, especially upon the sub- 
ject of art. Silly, conceited creature that I was, not 
to see that Roger’s knowledge of his business, and 
of the subjects of the day, his sterling worth and 
sound principles, were of ten times more value than 
the rags and scraps of knowledge I had about art. 
But I had no mother, and my father considered me a 
marvel of talent, so no one warned me, and I went 
blindly on. 
The first year I was happy, as Roger was devoted. 
I kept a servant, and had plenty of time to devote to 
my music and painting, and when my first baby was 
born, I thought I was the happiest woman in the 
world. But I soon found that baby interfered with my 
studies, and.when a second, a third, and then a fourth 
baby appeared upon the scene, there were days and 
weeks when I could not find a moment for myself. 
Roger was sorry for me, and worked day and night 


to keep even with expenses, and have a servant for 
me. I grew cross and fretful, my servants found me 
hard to get on with, so half the time I was alone, or 
with inefficient help. 

Lately things had been coming toacrisis. Severa 
musical people had come to Mayville to live, and ii 
forming a club had invited my husband and I t 
join them. I had been greatly pleased, but wher 
this morning I had spoken to Roger, he said at onc 
that he could not spare the time, and beside th 
evenings that he could have, he was too tired to gc 
anywhere. 


“But I cannot go without you,” I said, angrily. 
“ Before we were married you could always find time: 


to take me out.” 

Roger went on eating his breakfast in his >yiet 
way, remarking, as he helped himself to another'slice 
of toast, “I did not have a wife and four children 
on my hands at that time, if you will remember.” 

“T wish you hadn’t them now,” I snapped. “I 
ought never to have married, and I wish I never 
had.” 

To my surprise my husband quietly arose, saying 
as he left the room : 

“T think, too, you made a great mistake. The 
woman who loves art more than husband and chil- 
dren, is not fit for wife or mother,” and he left the 
house for the first time in our married life, without 
bidding me good-by. 

The morning wore on, and just as I had put the 
baby to sleep, I saw “ Aunt Mattie,” as we called the 
lady who lived next door, coming up the walk 
through the deep snow, and with her, her little 
daughter, who often took care of the baby. 

Aunt Mattie weighed nearly two hundred pounds. 
and rocked, when she walked, like a ship in a storm, 
but within that plain body dwelt a beautiful soul ; her 
very presence carried sunshine to many a lonely 
heart. Sharp sighted, plain spoken, but with a heart 
overflowing with love for her fellow-creatures, she 
went through life, binding up wounded spirits, and 
caring for sick bodies and souls. She came in witha 
cheery “ Good morning,” sank into the old rocking- 
chair that creaked beneath her weight, put the big 
basket she carried down on the floor beside her, 
and said : 

“Tran in this morning to see if you would go 
with me to visit a family on the next street, who are 
in great trouble. Essie will stay with the baby, and 
we can be back in an hour, so you will have plenty 
of time to see about dinner.” 

“IT don’t know as I would be of much help to any-- 
one to-day,” I said, “for I have been thinking of 
my own troubles.” 

“Then come right along; nothing lightens one’s. 
burdens like helping somebody else. Run along 
now, and get ready, and give me that precious lamb 
a minute.” 

Some way one always does as Aunt Mattie bids, 
so afew moments later we were hurrying down the 
street. We stopped at a tiny weather-beaten house, 
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built without foundation, making one think of damp- 
ness and mold. A wavering line of smoke from the 
rickety chimney, and some ragged clothes hanging 
upon a line in the bit of a side yard, were the only 
signs of life. 

But alas ! the sign of death was there, for upon the 
door hung a strip of soiled white crape. How pa- 
thetic it looked, as the cold wind swept it to and 
fro, telling the story of a little soul departed, and of 
the aching hearts within. 

Aunt Mattie did not stop to moralize, but knocked 
at the door. It was opened by a tiny girl, a mass of 

- curling yellow hair partly hiding the thin face, with 
its big, brown eyes. So poorly clad was she it made 
my heart ache, as I thought of my little flock with 
their warm flannels and furs. 

Such a home! Bare floors, a few broken chairs, a 
table, an old bureau, a bed in one corner, a few coals 
smouldering in the grate, desolate to the last degree. 
Beside the bed stood a woman frail and sweet look- 
ing. In her hand she held a cup, out of which, with 
a spoon, she was feeding the wreck of a man who lay 
there. A glance at the poor sufferer was enough to 
wring any heart with pity. The great, dark eyes, so 
like the little daughter’s, were sunken, but gleaming 
with fever. As the woman came to greet us, Aunt 
Mattie, her kind eyes filled with tears, held out her 
hand. 

“* My dear Mrs. Morris; I only heard this morning 
you were in such deep trouble, so I came at once, 
bringing my friend Mrs. Whitcomb, to see what we 
can do tohelp you. Why did you not send for me 
before?” 

Mrs. Morris covered her face with her hands. 

“Oh ! I did not know what to do; I thought of you 
but you have so many to help. Walter was so sick, 
and then my baby died, and I have lost all heart.” 

The man sighed deeply. 

“Oh! forgive me, Walter,” she cried ; “for your sake 
I can bear all.” 

But Aunt Mattie always brings comfort—so now 
she said. 

“* My dear children, let me help you. [ have brought 
some things for you, and Dr. Raymond has heard of 
some pleasant rooms, where you shall be moved at 
once. No wonder you do not get better in this damp 
place, and as soon as you, my dear, are able, I can 
get you plenty of plain sewing, while the doctor has 
heard of a place in the country where your husband 
can have a good position,and when he is strong 
again you can ali go there.” 

Never shall I forget the look of thankfulness that 
came into the faces of those poor, discouraged souls ; 
and while Aunt Mattie set out the gifts she had 
brought, and fixed some nourishing broth for the 
sick man, I sat down and talked to the little girl and 
her brother. Such sweet little souls they were! As 
I talked to them, I mentally made a list of things I 
could spare from my own babies’ wardrobe. 

Before we left, when Aunt Mattie had made all 
arrangements for the simple funeral, and the things 


they should need at once, Mrs. Morris turned to me 
and asked if I would like to see her baby. I said 
yes, for I had been wondering where it was laid, 
when to my astonishment she softly opened a drawer 
of the old bureau, and as I looked at the little form 
in its white frock, the tiny waxen hands resting so 
peacefully upon its breast, all the anger and discontent 
seemed swept from my heart, and I could only look 
my sympathy as the poor mother whispered to me, 
“Much as I loved my baby, I can only be thankful 
he is safe. He was always so frail,and it seemed 
more than I could bear to see him suffer, and not be 
able to help him.” 

As we walked home Aunt Mattie patted my arm, 
and said in her sweet, kind way : 

“Nellie, my dear, thank God for your blessings, 
and you will have no time to worry over what ycu 
cannot have,” and seeing my heart was too full for 
utterance she said not another word. 

But that night I told Roger all about my wicked- 
ness, and he comforted me, as only a man can 
comfort the woman he loves best. Then we hada 
long talk, and he told me he had decided we should 
go to the club, and that he would get me a better girl, 
and he was so good and kind it seemed to me | had 
never understood before how thoughtful he was. 

Of course, I have had many blue hours since. But 
when I find myself growing cross and fretful, I think 
of that desolate home and the dead baby in the 
bureau drawer, and thank God for my strong, good 
husband, and my healthy, happy children, and once 
more my world is bright. 

—Agnes Warner McClelland. 


THE CLINGING VINE. 


The figure of woman as the clinging vine has been alto- 
gether overworked. It may be pertinent in individual 
cases, but it does not represent accurately the relation 
which women sustain to men, either in this country or in 
many others. Among the laboring classes, the world over, 
the women do as much work as the men, and perhaps, on 
the whole, a good deal more. They do not need to cling 
to their husbands or brothers to do it; and in “higher 
walks”’ of life, if we accept conventional distinctions as 
true ones, it is men who appear frequently as the clinging 
vines, supported by a trellis in the shape of a wife. A French 
writer, in speaking of Parisian women, says: “What in 
particular distinguishes the Parisian woman from other 
women is her good humor and clearhead. She knows how 
to use her gifts no less in society than in business. She is 
often the real leader and director of the affairs which carry 
the husband’s name. While monsieur travels about, giving 
orders, taking purchases, cashing checks, visiting factor- 
ies, etc., madame sits in the magasin, and holds all the 
threads of the business in her hand. She has often that 
prevoyance which is usually credited to the husband, and 
his firmness and courage united with feminine tact and 
quick perception. At home, as mother and wife, she shows 
the same admirable qualities." The same praise might be 
awarded to many American women, though Americans 
have not shown their good sense to the same extent as 
Frenchmen in taking their wives into business confidence. 
—Christian Register. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
Some Pleasing Diversions for Winter Evenings. 


MERRY party, large or small, bright lights, 
a crackling fire, with the following games, 
ought to insure a delightful evening : 


THB BLACK ART. 


Send one person out of the room, who must be in 
the secret with the leader. The latter tells the com- 
pany to choose any object in the room and the person 
outside will be able to tell what it is. The object 
being selected, the person is called in and the leader 
points to a number of things, including something 
black, the object pointed to immediately after the 
black article is the one. This can be done a number 
of times, and the company remain mystified as to 
how the person can always tell the correct object. 


CHARACTER AND OBJECT. 


Send two persons out of the room, then select a 
character and an object which are closely related to 
each other—for instance, “George Washington and 
his hatchet,” “ Sir Walter Raleigh and his cloak,” 
“Cleopatra and the Asp.” Callin the persons and 
tell one of them to be the “character,” the other the 
object, then they ask alternately questions of the 
company, which must be answered by “yes” or 
“no.” They generally, after much questioning, 
find out “who” and “what” they are. Persons and 
objects may be of local fame, often causing much 
amusement. 

KING OF HUNKY BUNKY. 

A game that sounds very simple, but never fails to 
createfun. Select two persons ; place them at oppo- 
site ends of the room—the farther apart the better. 
Give each a lighted candle and tell them they must 
not laugh, or even smile. They are to advance very 
slowly, looking each other directly inthe eye. When 
they meet in the center of the room, with hands up- 
lifted in great sorrow one says: “The King of 
Hunky Bunky is defunct and dead; the other re- 
sponding: “ Alas! alas how died he?” The first per- 
son, with increased sorrow, says: “Just so—Just 
so-—Just so;” then comes the response: “ How sad 
—how sad—how sad!” The couple rarely ever get 
much farther than to announce that the “ King is 
dead,” before they are off in fits of laughter, and 
try it over and over again. Grown people often 
laugh until the tears come at this ludicrous game. 


GAME OF OBSERVATION. 


Take a card, divide it into five spaces ; over the top 
of the first write “Sound,” over the second “ Smell,” 
third, ‘ Taste,” fourth, “Touch,” and over the fifth 
write “Sight.” Passa pencil with the cards to each 
person. Tell the company tolisten to see how many 
instruments they can distinguish in the “Chinese” 
band which will play in an adjoining room, and 
write them down under the space marked “ Sound.” 
A guitar, horn, bell, drum, violin and mouth organ 


make a good combination. Next. pass, one after the 
other, bottles filled with various liquids, each person 
being allowed one smeil. Turpentine, camphor, ben- 
zine, cologne, peppermint and oil of pennyroyal are 
good. They will write down in the space marked 
“Smell,” the odors they distinguish. For taste, have 
mixed sugar, salt, grated chocolate, cinnamon and 
mustard, place in a bowl with tiny spoons and give 
each a “taste.’’ For touch, the objects can be placed 
in little bags, each person putting in their hand to 
see if by the sense of touch they can tell the object. 
A potato, piece of bark, a horse-chestnut are examples 
of what to use. Haveatable arranged witha num- 
ber of small articles, such as a pen, napkin ring, knife, 
pencil, orange, pistol, paper knife, etc. The party 
will be given one look and will then write under the 
head of “Sight” what they remember. No one is 
allowed to help his neighbor. Thecards are collected 
and the one who has charge must keep a record of 
the number of each article passed and used. The 
one whose card has the largest average is the winner. 
It behooves one to cultivate the “ five senses” before 
going to an “ Observation ” party. 


GOING TO JERUSALEM. 


Place chairs in a row, one less than the number of 
persons, with one turned one way, the other in the 
opposite direction. Have some one play a march 
and the party will form in line and march around the 
chairs. When the music ceases, all try to get a chair 
—the person left is out. This goes on till there are 
but two persons, a chair being removed each time, so 
there is but one chair left. .When the music ceases, 
the person unfortunate enough not to get it, has to 
tell the company a story—either original or not, as. 
he prefers. 

A MOTHER GOOSE PARTY. 

Ask each person to come dressed to represent a 
character taken from “Mother Goose.” I well re- 
member one I attended and the “ Queen of Hearts” 
was on most friendly terms with “ Little Bo Peep,” 
and “Jack and Jill” went together to get the “ Pail 
of Water.” 

ANECDOTE PARTY. 

Tell each person to come prepared to tell some 
bright story or anecdote. 

Marsh-mallow roasts are interesting to those with a 
sweet tooth. Long sticks can be made with sharpened 
points and when the fire in the grate has burned to a 
bed of bright coals, the marsh-mallow is put on the 
end of a stick and allowed to brown. It will be found 


very delicious. 
—Ellye H. Glover. 


SoME say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night lorg; 
And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad; 
The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

- So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


—Shakespeare. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THEN AND NOW. 


Those who long for days departed— 
For the “ good old times,” oft quoted— 
When our great-grandpas and grandmas 
Lived and talked with great precision ; 
When, in most respectful silence 
Children listened, while their parents 
Held discourse on lofty subjects ; 

Tell us life was much mere simple, 
Customs were not half so silly ; 

No one was ed time or money 

On the follies of the fashions, 
Frittering away the moments 

Making table scarfs and tidies. 

For the women all were models 

Of discreet and thrifty housewives ; 
And the men were brave and gallant, 
So unlike our modern dandies,— 
When the “ Father of his country” 
Wooed the g-ntle Martha Custis. 


Now, of those who still believe this, 

I should like to ask some questions: 
How about those tedious samplers 
With their alphabets and borde's, 
And those awful “ mourning pieces,” 
Frightful things in silk and worsted, 
That the women used to ’broider? 
How about those heavy cushions, 
Over which the tight-strained tresses 
Towered in truly wondrous structures, 
Dressed with powder and pomatum ? 
Who, to keep her hair from tumbling, 
Now would spend the whole day sitting 
Bolt upright until the evening, 

Just to look fine at a party, 

As they did when Martha Custis 
Lived, and loved with fond affection, 
Washington, his country’s Father? 


How about those ruffled shirt-fronts 
And the sleeves with lace and frilling 
Which the mothers, wives and sisters 
Spent so many hours in hemming, 
Starching, fluting for the men-folks ? 
How about those velvet small clothes, 
Fastened at the knee with diamonds, 
Japanned shoes with silver buckles, 
Powdered hair and white silk stockings 
Worn by Martha Custis’ lover, 

By the Father of his Country? 


Who would now, in friendly greeting, 
Like the universal snuff-box, 

Always certain to be proffered ” 

Who would want a swarm of servants, 
Chattering darkies by the dozen, 
Never to be found when wanted ? 
Who would like the chilly bedrooms, 
Spite of warming pans and foot-stoves, 
Or the sputvering, greasy candles 
That required such constant snuffing ? 
Who would want those heavy coaches, 
Even though so gaily painted, 

As they lumbered through the country 
When the charming Mistress Martha 
Rode with Washington, her husband? 


Would you sacrifice your plumbing, 
Registers and radiators, 

Women’s higher education, 
Telegraphs and locomotives, 


Telephone-, electric railroads, 

Bicycles an‘: “‘ ocean greyhounds,” 

For the “ good old times ” you prate of? 
What if now some ways are foolish. 
Just be patient; they are mending. 

Men are brave, and brave are women 
As in days so long departed, 

When the Father of his Country 
Wooed the gentle Martha Custis. 


—Mary Brooks.. 


Original in Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
BESIDE MY FIRE. 


Beside my fire, what care I for the storm, 
Or for the rain that patters on the roof, 
Or faithless Spring who holds herself aloof ? 


Twilight may fade to dark; ’tis bright and warm, 


Beside my fire. 
Beside my fire, watching the firelight glow, 


The fitful gleams with artist touch have wrought 


A wondrous change, ’til in my chamber naught 


Is what it was; its outline scarce I know, 
Beside my fire. 


Beside my fire, as with a lover’s pride, 


Who naught but virtues in his mistress spies, 


While every fault for him in shadow lies, 
So by the blaze my room is glorified, 
Beside my fire. 


—Mary H. Jopling. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
WEDDING BELLS. 


[Set to Music on Page 282.] 

Oh, blithely ring, ye Wedding Bells, 
From out the upper air; 

Oh, sweetly sing the song that tells 
Of a blushing bridal pair ; 

On joyful wing, and echoing tell, 
From organ voi e and lyre, 

The story of the dame’s farewell, 
The blessing of ‘he sire. 


Tell of the bride, with modest mien, 
The groom of bearing proud; 

Of trustingly claspe:! hands unseen, 
Of heads at the altar bowed; 

Of smiles and tears, of hopes and fears, 
Of emblem, troth, and vow, 

Of prayers that all the coming years 
May be as bright as now. 


Oh, Wedding Bells, ring full and clear, 
In softened tones and low; 

Ring benedictions on the ear 
Of those who outward go ; 

Ring comfort for the old home-nest, 
And for its rooftree dear, 

Whether a cot or palace, blest 
With plain or goodly cheer. 


Ring, Wedding Bells, once and again, 
In melody sublime ; 

Ring joyfully and in refrain 
Throughout all coming time; 

Oh, ring and sing of the happiness 
That to mankind is given 

In homelife joys, in wedded bliss, 
Foretastes on earth of heaven. 


—Clark W. Bryan.. 
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WEDDING BELLS. 


QUARTET FOR MIXED VOICES. 


Words by Ciark W. Bryan. Music by Epwarp H. Puetps. 


With animation. 
N N 
1. Oh, blithe - ly ring, ye Wed-ding Bells, from out the up - per air; Oh, 


2. Tell of the bride, with mod - est mien, the groom of bear - ing proud; Of 
3. Oh, Wed- ding Bells, ring full and clear, in soft - ened tones and low; Ring 
4, Ring,Wed - ding Bells, once and a- gain, in mel - o- dy sub- lime; Ring 


» X _N \ » 
sweet - ly sing the song that tells of a blush - ing bri - dal pair; On 
trust - ing - ly clasped hands un-seen, of heads at the al - tar bowed; Of 
ben - e - dic - tions on the ear of those who out - ward go; Ring 
joy -iul- ly and in re- frain through - out all com - ing time; Oh, 
= = = 
joy - ful wing, and ech- oing tell, from or - gan, voice, and lyre, The 
smiles and tears, of hopes and fears, of em - blem, troth, and vow, Of 
com - fort for the old home-nest, and for its roof -tree dear, Wheth- 
ring and sing of the hap - pi- ness that to man-kind is . given In 


sto - ry of the dame’s fare - well, the bless - ing of the _ sire. 

prayers that all the com- ing years may be as bright as now. 


er a cot or pal - ace, blest with plain or good - ly cheer. 
home - life joys, in wed - ded bliss, fore - tastes on earth of heaven. 
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» Very spirited. from out the ap - per air, . Re 
Oh, blithely ring, ye Wed - ding Bells,from out the up - per air, Oh, ring, Re- : 
= 
peat-ing tales that Cu - pid tells of ma-ny a maid - en fair, Of — 
ma-ny a lass and ma - ny a _ lad whoseheart with prom - ise swells, And 
\ 
D.C. 


let your notes clear and glad, blithe, bon - ny Wed-ding Bells. Se : 
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Dec. 


The Kitchen Table. 


SOME SOUTHERN CHRISTMAS CAKES. 

Many rich cakes improve with age, and it has 
always been the custom with the best Southern 
housekeepers to make their Christmas cakes several 
weeks in advance of the holidays. 

CuristmaAs PLum Cake.—Cream one pound of 
butter and one pound of sugar together; add the 
beaten yolks of eighteen eggs, one gill of molasses, 
one pound of sifted flour, six tablespoonfuls of 
coarse flour. Beat all together for five minutes. 
Add three pounds of seeded raisins, one pound of 
dried currants, half a pound each of almonds and 
sliced citron well floured, two ounces of grated 
cocoanut, one tablespoonful each of ground allspice, 
mace, and cloves, and two grated nutmegs ; lastly, add 
the beaten whites of the eggs. Mix well, pour in one 
large or two smaller cake molds and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for six hours. Ornament when cold with 
fancy sugarplums and a wreath of holly. 

CuristmMas BLack Cake.—Cream three pounds of 
brown sugar and three pounds of butter together ; 
sift in three pounds of flour; beat twenty-eight eggs 
separately, and add, with five pounds of seeded 
raisins, four pounds of dried currants, one pound of 
sliced citron, one ounce each of cinnamon and nut- 
meg, half an ounce each of mace, cloves, and all- 
spice. Mix and beat well. Turn into a very large 
cake mold, and bake for six hours. This cake will 
keep for years. 

CuristmMas Fruit Cake (a Creole recipe).—Take 
a pound of butter, a pound of powdered sugar, fifteen 
eggs, a pound of sifted flour, a pound anda half of 
raisins, half a pound of currants, half a pound of cit- 
ron, half a pound each of candied cherries, orange 
and lemon peel, one grated nutmeg, half a table- 


spoonful each of ground cinnamon and mace, a tea- 


spoonful each of ground cloves and ginger, and the 
juice of two lemons. Seed the raisins ; wash and dry 
the currants ; slice the citron, orange, and lemon peel 
thin ; beat the butter to a cream ; add the sugar; beat 
the eggs until very light, and add them to the butter 
and sugar, then gradually sift in the flour. Mix 
all the fruit together and flour well. Mix the 
spices in the batter ; add the fruit ; mix thoroughly ; 
add the lemon juice ; beat again. Line a large cake 
pan with greased paper, turn in the batter, and bake 
in a very slow oven for four hours. When done, 
remove carefully from the pan; let cool. Ice and 
ornament the top with candied cherries, strawberries, 
or other small candied fruit. 

New YEar’s Cake.—Cream one anda half pounds 
of butter and one anda half pounds of powdered 
sugar; beat well together. Beat fifteen eggs, and 
add, with a pound and a half of sifted flour and three 
teaspoonfuls of baking puwder ; grate two lemons in 
half a teacupful of molasses and add to the batter, 
with two pounds of finely chopped almonds, two 


pounds of seeded raisins, and one pound of sliced 
citron. Turn in a cake mold, and bake two hours in 
a moderate oven. 

Ho.ipay Cake.—Blanch three-quarters of a pound 
of shelled almonds, and slice in halves; chop half a 
pound of citron ; mix them together and roll in sifted 
flour ; add six well-beaten eggs and three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar; mix well, and sift in a pound of 
flour. Butter long, shallow cake pans, put the batter 
in them, and bake in a quick oven. When done, take 
out, roll in sugar and finely pounded almonds. Put 
away in a tight tin box, and these cakes will keep 
for a year. 

Wuite Fruit Cake.—Cream one pound of butter 
and one pound of powdered sugar together ; add the 
beaten yolks of sixteen eggs, and a pound of sifted 
flour, with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Slice 
three pounds of citron, blanch a pound of almonds, 
and grate one cocoanut ; add to the batter, with the 
stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Line a cake pan 
with greased paper, turn in the mixture and set in a 
moderate oven. Bake slowly for two hours; when 
cold, ice with cocoanut frosting. If kept in a close 
tin box, this cake will keep two or three weeks.— 
Southern Christian Advocate. 


ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING AND MINCEMEAT. 

The following recipes are old family ones, which 
have been used successfully for many years : 

Pium Puppinc.—Half a pound of finely minced 
suet, free from skin, half a pound of well-washed and 
dried currants, three-quarters of a pound of stoned 
raisins, four spoonfuls of freshly grated white bread 
crumbs, three spoonfuls of dried and sifted flour, five 
ounces of sugar, three whole eggs, enough milk to 
mix these ingredients, three ounces of finely chopped 


‘citron peel, one-half of a nutmeg (grated) and a 


spoonful of brandy. This can be boiled either ina 
cloth or a mold. It should be boiled steadily for 
eight or nine hours, and it will then keep for a 
considerable period. When wanted for use it must 
be boiled three or four hours, according to the time 
it was first cooked. As a general rule, to be good, 
a plum pudding requires altogether twelve hours’ 
steady cooking. It should be remembered that 
it must not go off the boil the whole time it is 
cooking. 

MINCEMEAT. — Take two pounds of stoned and 
chopped raisins, two pounds of well-washed and 
dried currants, two pounds of finely chopped apples, 
two pounds of well-picked and finely minced suet, 
one pound of sugar, one-quarter of a pound of grated 
Naples biscuits (sponge fingers), two ounces each of 
finely minced candied orange, lemon and citron peel, 
one of grated nutmeg, a small quantity of powdered 
cloves, half a pint of brandy and a cupful of port 
wine ; four ounces of blanched and finely chopped 
almonds, and the juice and finely grated peel of a 
lemon are a great addition. This mincemeat should 
be kept some time before using it. In old-fashioned 
households the mincemeat and plum puddings were 
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always made by the first fortnight in November, and 
put aside in the store cupboard till wanted.—London 
Queen. 


CHRISTMAS COOKIES. 

The good New-Amsterdam housewives always 
made cookies for Christmas and the New Year. 
These were a sort of raised cake, not over sweet, and 
filled with caraway seed. They were oblong in shape 


-and quite similar to the cakes now sold at this season 


by bakers in New York, Albany and other cities of 
Dutch origin. 

The recipe for Christmas cookies here is an Eng- 
lish one, and contains fruit and citron. The cakes 
are prepared several days before Christmas, and in 
large quantities, as they will keep an indefinite time. 

Beat to acream three pounds of butter, add three 
and a half pounds of sugar, nine eggs, a quart of luke- 
warm milk and six pounds of flour. Beat the batter 
well and put in two cupfuls of yeast. Let the mass 
rise over night, and in the morning add four anda 
half pounds of raisins, chopped fine, one pound of 
citron and a grated nutmeg. Let the cookies then 
continue torise till the next afternoon, when they 
should be thoroughly light. Roll them out something 
less than half an inch thick, and cut them in the form 
desired with a cooky cutter. They are very pretty 
cut in the shape of diamonds and hearts. By the 
time all the cookies have been rolled and cut out 
those first cut will have risen enough to be baked. 
Bake them in a moderately hot oven for about 
fifteen minutes, and continue to bake them in the 
order in which they have been cut. They are very 
nice with a soft-boiled icing —New York Tribune. 


COOKING A TURKEY. 


A rather elaborate, but delicious way of preparing 
a turkey is the following one: The bird ought to be 
nice and plump. When drawn and washed it must 
be soaked for twenty-four hours in a marinade com- 
posed of a quart of old, brown sherry, to which has 
been added a pint of filtered water, the juice of a 
lemon, some grains of black pepper, three cloves, a 
spoonful of essence of truffles and two spoonfuls of 
mushroom sauce. Care must be taken that the 
turkey be turned every two hours in this fragrant 
mixture in order that it be equally well flavored by it 
in all parts. When the time has come to cook the 
turkey, it is filled with a paste made of chopped 
mushrooms, minced truffles and boiled French chest- 
nuts. Thin slices of truffles are slipped beneath the 
loose skin on the crop and breast, and then the 
turkey is trussed, wrapped in sheets of thickly 
buttered paper, and roasted on a spit before a bright 
coal fire. Currant jelly is served with it, and a glass- 
ful of sherry is mixed with the gravy which is sent to 
the table with this toothsome dish. — New York 
Tribune. 


THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 
A good housekeeper serves at Christmas a pud- 
ding made from a recipe which she has formulated 


after much experimentation, It combines the ele- 
ments of simplicity and richness, and makes a highly 
enjoyable whole. Here is the recipe: Crumble ten 
butter crackers into aquart of milk and let them 
stand over night. In the morning rub the crackers 
through a co.ander, and add six well-beaten eggs, 
one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one-half cupful of 
molasses, one-half cupful of butter, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one-half teaspoonful of nutmeg, one-half tea- 
spoonful of mace, one teaspoonful of allspice, the 
grated rind of one lemon, one-quarter pound of 
citron (sliced thin), one-half pound each of currants 
and raisins ; flavor with a teaspoonful of vanilla and 
a little rosewater. Bake two hours slowly. Served 
with an appropriate sauce, this pudding is so delicate 
and delicious that Christmas diners will not refuse a 
fruity slice, though pies and whipped cream and 
other dainties are on the board to tempt the palate. 


PRESERVING FOOD. 
The Freezing Plan Seems to be the Most Effective. 

Of the four principal manners of preserving food 
in use to-day, drying and curing (the latter term in- 
cluding salting, smoking and antiseptic processes) 
are not modern; while tinning and freezing are 
entirely new. Dried vegetables were introduced 
by Chollet in 1845, but the products of that period 
were miserable in comparison with those turned 
out now. 

Ice has been used for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury with the greatest advantage in the fishing fleet, 
of which it has entirely modified the work, but it was 
not until 1875 that it began to be seriously employed 
for the preservation of meat during its transport from 
America to Europe. American frozen fresh meat was 
brought into our markets in 1876, Australian in 1880 
and New Zealand in 1882, and yet, though their com- 
mencements are so near to us, the three together now 
represent a third of all the meat sold in London. 

The second distinction is that tinning, drying and 
curing are definite in their action and are intended to 
produce more or less durable effects, while freezing 
is, thus far, a purely temporary form of treatment, 
applied principally during periods of transport. 

The third is that, while drying usually damages 
animal substantes (though it is applicable without 
bad consequences to many fruits and vegetables) and 
while the various forms of curing have the inconveni- 
ence of communicating a special taste to the matters 
treated by them, both tinning and freezing have now 
been carried to such perfection of execution that in 
most cases they engender no ill effects whatever. 

It is true that beef is injured somewhat by freezing, 
but mutton is not, partly because the texture of beef 
is more open than that of mutton, and therefore more 
accessible to exterior influences, but mainly because, 
while sheep are frozen whole, and are protected by 
their skin against the direct contact of cold with their 
inner flesh, beef is cut up into quarters, and cut sur- 
faces (instead of skin) are exposed to coagulation.— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Dro. 


The Gozy Corner. 


[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 


MOLDS FOR FROSTING CAKE. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Please ask for me, too, where molds for “ Frosting 
Cake” may be bought. You advertised such long 
ago, “Inventor’s Novelty Company, Middletown, 
Conn., Box 88.” I have several times written to that 
address and can get noreply. I shall look out for 
them. Hope some one may be interested enough in 
good cooking to reply. Iam enjoying your magazine 
again and wish it was a pleasure shared by many 


others. Mrs. T. B. G. 
ASHLAND, Va. 


**HOME-MADE YEAST” AGAIN. 
Editor of Goup HOUSEKEEPING: 

I observe in your September number of Goop 
HOvUSEKEEPING an article entitled, ‘‘ Home-Made 
Yeast,” and credited to the New York Tribune. I 
would like to say to your readers that if they will sub- 
stitute half a cup of ginger for the whole one of flour, 
powdered ginger, the yeast is just as good and will 
never sour. We find that yeast made with flour is 
very sensitive to the slightest increase of heat in the 
atmosphere, but without it, is just as good kept ina 
cellar or any moderately cool place, even in a pail of 
cool water up to the neck of jug or bottle ; keeps per- 
fectly sweet to the last, and we have known this yeast 
frozen left out by accident, gradually thawed, as 
good almost as at first. 

We see constant allusions to a form of cooking, in 
your excellent journal, known as “Pot Roast.” 
Please ask some of your readers to say how this is 
done, in what utensil and where it may be bought, if 
this is allowable in such replies. Mrs. T. B. G. 

ASHLAND, Va. 


WANTED—“‘SOMETHING NEW.” 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In these days of informal afternoon teas, and teas 
to ladies’ clubs and lunches to ladies’ clubs, of from 
forty to a hundred membership, one does not want to 
serve with the elaborateness and expense in variety 
that one would if one sent out invitations to one’s 
own friends; and yet, one likes to find some odd, 
pretty, elegant things with which to tempt such a 
gathering. With Goop HousEKEEPING’s vast expe- 
rience, it would be nice to give a variety of sand- 
wiches, for instance, light, dainty and attractive, to 
serve with chocolate and tea; also a variety of simple 
ices. I have carefully laid aside the June number, 
containing the article on sandwiches, for use this 
winter. For what, with “ Musicales,” “Topic Clubs,” 
and “ Literary Clubs,” my stock of knowledge of 
“something new” to serve to ladies is well-nigh 
exhausted. This, with ladies’ lunches, seems to be 
the “fad,” although not new. Very few lunch menus 


are found in cookbooks. Maria Parloa has a few, 
but more attention is given to dinner giving. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Cozy Corner page of Goop HousEKEEPING is 
open for the giving of advice, suggestions, or instruc- 
tions on the “ Something New” wanted line of our 
Boston correspondent—[Zditor of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING. 


SAW IT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 


Believing that you will be glad to have further 
evidence of the good your magazine is doing, I quote 
from a letter just received from a friend in Worcester 
county, this state. It is from a mother, whose 
daughter of eighteen years recently gave a birthday 
party: “Well, about the party. There were twenty- 
four came, and they thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
The feature of the evening was a ‘ Bean Auction.’ 
I read about it in one of the Goop HouseEKEEPINGs. 
Each person invited was requested to bring a small 
bundle of something—anything would do, but some- 
thing funny preferred. I trimmed up a large peach 
basket with tissue paper, and set it in the hall. They 
deposited their bundles in the basket as they arrived ; 
then I took them and did them all up in tissue paper 
so they couldn’t tell their own bundle. F—— had 
previously made up as many little bags as there were 
invited guests, and each bag contained 100 beans, 
each bean to represent $1. F——’s father was the 
auctioneer, and the bundles were sold to the highest 
bidder, paid for in beans, and the buyer obliged to 
open his or her bundle, showing the purchase. They 
had lots of fun, and such a collection of funny things !” 

INNOCENT AMUSEMENT. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


DEVILED KIDNEYS. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

I inclose two recipes, one simple and one more 
elaborate, for “ Deviled Kidneys,” in reply to request 
of “ E. F. M.” in your magazine for the current month. 

Deviled Kidneys—I. 

Heat butter the size of an egg in a frying pan; add 
scant half-cupful of bread crumbs ; fry a golden brown ; 
add kidneys previously boiled or fried, half a tea- 
spoonful of dry mustard, cayenne pepper and salt. 
When thoroughly heated add mashed yolks of four 
hard-boiled eggs and half a cupful of stock. Hot 
water and beef extract will answer. Boil up once and 
serve on toast or crofitons. 

Deviled Kidneys—2. 

Have the kidneys well skinned and pared, and run 
them upon skewers. Broil or fry slightly. Mix with 
a teaspoonful of made mustard, two tablespoonfuls 
of Worcestershire, Parisian, or any similar sauce, 
salt, black and cayenne pepper. Roll the kidneys 
thoroughly in this, then in bread crumbs, and broil 
ten minutes, turning all sides to the fire. Serve with 
two tablespoonfuls of maitre d’hdtel butter poured 
over them. L. H..L. 

Rincon, Cau. 
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Some Christmas Belongings. 


THE CHRISTMAS STOCKING. 
From the shelf I hang, suspended 
In the firelight’s glow, distended 
Till my sides are almost split with everything that’s good; 
I’m so full that it’s a question 
If I don’t have indigestion— 
Never yet was I so stuffed with such peculiar food. 


In my toe (oh, goodness gracious! 
I declare it is vexatious) 
Some one’s put a big potato and it makes me feel so strange; 
I wonder, now, what made them do it. 
Do you know that right next to it 
They have put a lot of candy—something sweeter for a change? 


- Then a bank to save up money, 
And a man that acts so funny 
When you pull him sharply by his stringy hempen tail ; 
A picture book, some small tin fishes 
And a set of little dishes ; 
Pair of mittens, popcorn and a little wooden pail. 


Then on top a piece of paper, 
Isn’t this a funny caper? 
Perhaps they want to burden me with some new fangled dish. 
Let me try my best to con it. 
Why, this is what they’ve written on it: 
“ May you have a merry Christmas is my hearty wish.” 
—Tom Masson. 


THE YULE LOG. 


When the Yule log burns upon the hearth, 
With carol, chime and Christmas cheer, 
A fire should kindle in each soul 
To gladden all the coming year ; 
A flame to brighten heart and home, 
And shine as well for other eyes, 
Fed by good deeds which still glow on 
When dim and cold the Yule log lies. 


No life so poor but it may know 

A spark of this divinest fire. 
No life so beautiful and rich 

But still, flame-like, it may aspire. 
Then kindle Yule logs far and wide 

To burn on every happy hearth, 
ade Fit symbols of the faith and love 
That purify and bless the earth. 

—Louisa M. Alcott. 


CHRISTMAS HOLLY. 

The round bright sun in the west hung low; 

It was old-fashioned Christmas weather. 
I remember the fields were white with snow 

As we stood by the stile together. 
In the woods the berries grew thick and red; 

Yet I lingered and called it “ Folly!” 
When you said with a smile: “ Let us cross the stile 
~f- And gather some Christmas holly.” 


But over the fields by the frozen brook 
We went where the boughs were sprinkled 
With snow; and deep in a sheltered nook 
The waterfall faintly tinkled.., 


A brave little robin sang out in the cold: 
It was only young lovers’ folly, 

But we listened so long to the redbreast’s song 
That we almost forgot the holly. 


Then the light died out of the golden day, iq 
And the moon showed her silvery bow, 4 

And we never knew if our homeward way 
Lay through rose leaves or drifted snow. 4 

One bright star shone in the pale clear sky; 
And my mother said it was folly 

To listen so long to a robin’s song— ' 
But we brought home the Christmas holly. 


You stir not now from our ingle nook, 
And my hair is white like the snow; 
For the story you told 'mid the sunset gold 
Is a story of long ago. 
As hand clasps hand by the winter fire, 
Do you deem it an old wife’s folly 
That my eyes grow wet with a sweet regret _ 
When I look at the Christmas holly? 
—Chamber’s Journal. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
We thought the flowers all were dead, 
We deemed not one like thee so fair 
Would deign to lift its lovely head 
From frost-bound earth to frost-bound air. 


As white as snow-fall’s feathery fold 

Thy petals are, with crown of gold ; 

As green as May’s first emerald gleam 

Thy leaves, that, traced with crystals, seem 
Some lace-work of the frost-folk’s skill. 

I marvel that the winter’s chill 

Mars not this beauty fair of thine, 

That seefns so frail, yet is divine. 


Oh, joy divine, that out of gloom 
Some flower of love and hope may bloom ! 
—Boston Transcript. 


THE CHRISTMAS GOOSE. 
Rebel, my stomach, fret me if you will, 
O’erloaded with your usual Christmas fill. 
Anguish, remorse, repentance all are vain, 
Sincere as is my grief, the aches remain 
To warn me that the fool’s reward is plain. 


Great guns! Has my digestion ceased to work? ‘ 
Or did some poison in the viands lurk? { 
Of Christmas dinners this shall be the last; 

So sure as this dire illness shall have passed 

Each Christmas Day I’ll celebrate with fast. 


THE PROPHETIC GOOSE BONE. 

The old man sits in the chimney seat, 

And the spots on the goose-bone he’s counting; 
And he smiles as he feels the welcoming heat, 

To what are his thoughts amounting ? 
He says that the winter’ll be fearfully cold, 

Or, with the warm weather’ll be rich— 
For, so, it is on the goose-bone, foretold ; 


But, really, he cannot tell which. 
—Goodall’s Sun. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


“ The merry Christmas, with its generous boards, 
Its fine lit hearths, and gifts, and blazing trees, 
Its pleasant voices uttering gentle words, 

Its genial mirth, attuned to sweet accords, 
Its holy memories ! 

The fairest season of the passing year, 

The merry Christmas time is here.” 


HAT is the sentiment of Christmas, but there 
| must also be a practical festival, with a savory 
and well-cooked dinner, or no one will feel 
merry; and there are circumstances under 
which that dinner is somewhat difficult to get in such 
places, say, as isolated houses about Dartmoor or the 
Lake country, or many other regions of rural England 
“remote from railways,” as Professor Ruskin says, 
and yet deprived of some of the old modes of com- 
munication and means of obtaining supplies that rail- 
ways have ousted from the land. In this present 
year of grace there are complete colonies and groups 
of houses on high ground, which are cut off by floods 
from the shops, and last year there was a weary waste 
of drifted frozen snow, over which tracks were cer- 
tainly made in different directions, but which no one 
who could possibly keep their horses in allowed them 
to stumble over. For six whole weeks the carrier- 
woman who tramped round our villages brought up 
the little bit of fish, on which the paralyzed old Squire’s 
life depended, by walking along a ridge of snow which 
in milder weather was the top of a holly and haw- 
thorn hedge. 

Under these circumstances, the Christmas dinner 
was a difficulty, but as there were only two families 
living in houses of any size in the hamlet, they agreed 
to eat their early dinners separately, lest either should 
spy out the deficiencies of the other, and just before 
nightfall they joined forces in the larger house, after 
much struggling with galoches and snowshoes, all of 
which were tied round the middle of the foot with 
strips of list or old stockings to reduce the risk of 
slipping. What the resources of our neighbor’s larder 
furnished them with we,never asked. There was 
cold ham, mince pie, and home-made bread and 
cheese for supper, with a jug of nut-brown ale; but 
we all knew that hospitality bade them put their best 
foot foremost, and if they chose to draw a veil over 
the dinner, we did not seek to lift it, though we had 
a shrewd suspicion that they had made merry over 
the ham when hot. 

Our own resources were five pounds of buttock of 
beef, all the carrier-woman could bring us from the 
farm-butcher at Covingdon, who served several vil- 
lages. She made a journey every day, but her powers 
of carrying were limited, and we all reduced our com- 
missions to the minimum, in order that she might be 
able to do a little for everyone. Up in the poultry 
yard, or rather in the barn, for there was only a nar- 
row path dug through the snow so that the fowls and 
pigs could be fed and the cows milked—there were a 
couple of Chanticleers and a few old hens only toler- 
ated through the winter, because they occasionally 
laid an egg ina sheltered corner, and three young 


game cockerels long ago marked out to be killed 
when wanted. It was impossible to reach the part 
of the garden where there were a few savoys, and the 
bitter frost had cut off the Brussels sprouts ; but there 
was a heap of carrots and another of onions in a warm 
cellar, and in a lean-to greenhouse opening out of the 
house there was a box of green growing parsley, 
which we know by experience it never did to be with- 
out. Of potatoes and apples there were plenty in the 
attic, and the house-mother had a couple of tins of 
preserved green peas in her cupboard. We had 
hoped to have a break in the weather, so as to get 
fresh fruit for plum puddings and mincemeat, but as 
the break did not come, our plum pudding was made 
at the eleventh hour, and we went without mince- 
meat. Yet, had any one managed to drop in, we need 
not have been ashamed of our Christmas dinner, the 
menu of which stood thus :— 
Green Pea Soup. 
Chickens au Tartare. 
Potato Cakes and Potatoes au Gratin. 
Plum Pudding. Apple Charlotte. 
Dessert :—FPears, Apples, and Nuts. 


Two or three days before Christmas the old cocks 
were killed, and when prepared for the pot were slowly, 
but unceasingly, simmered in six quarts of water. 
This gave us plenty of nice white stock, and when it 
was cold and well skimmed, three pints of it were put 
on the fire with a large onion, cut small, and the con- 
tents of the two tins of green peas, and allowed to 
stew till the onion was quite soft. Then all was 
rubbed through a hair sieve till nothing remained be- 
hind but the hulls of the peas, and the mixture re- 
turned to the soup pot smelt very good indeed. This 
stood at the back of the kitchener till wanted for 
dinner, and it was prepared for table by a pint of milk 
(unskimmed), being made hot in a porridge pot, and 
kept there till the last minute. Three tablespoonfuls 
of flour and three of butter were mixed smoothiy to- 
gether and stirred into the soup, which was then sea- 
soned with pepper and salt, and allowed to boil for 
five minutes before the hot milk was added, and 
mixed before the whole was poured into the tureen. 

Our beef was braised as well as we could manage 
it, considering that we had not all the utensils at 
hand so dear to the French cook. But we lived ina 
region often traversed by a man with a donkey-load 
of red pottery, and we really achieved wonders by a 
judicious use of his covered pots and pans. Every 
kind of vegetable in the house was sliced and fried 
and laid in one of these pans, with about a quart of 
stock, and the beef, well dredged with pepper, salt, 
and oatmeal mixed, was put in, covered up, and put 
into the hot oven for five hours. When turned on to 
a dish, the gravy was poured over, and the remnants 
of vegetables arranged round it, and a savory dish it 
proved. 

The three cockerels—not very big ones—were split 
down the back, and by dint of steel skewers and a 
hammer each half was made tolerably flat. Then 


Braised Beef. 
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they were salted and’ peppered, and spread with 
butter, and next covered with the dried pounded 
bread crumbs, of which we always have a stock. 
They were then laid crumbs downwards in two 
large dripping pans, and put into a very hot oven 
After a quarter of an hour the heat was lowered, and 
for the following thirty-five minutes they were left 
undisturbed. They came out brown and crisp, and 
by the time the skewers were removed and they were 
laid on a dish, garnished with parsley, the sauce was 
ready in a boat. This tartare sauce was simply half.a 
pint of mayonnaise made the day before, and with a cou- 
ple of tablespoonfuls of pickled cucumber and nastur- 
tiums chopped fine, and stirred in at the last minute. 

We were always great on potatoes. Some were 
boiled, mashed with a little milk and some chopped 
parsley, made into flattish cakes, and fried brown in 
boiling lard. A good quantity had previously been 
boiled and cut into dice. These we peppered and 
salted, and laid in shallow stone dishes, one for each 
side of the table. Perhaps eachheld a quart. Ina 
pint of stock we stewed a sliced carrot and onion, and 
in another saucepan we beat an ounce of flour and an 
ounce of butter till smooth and creamy. With this 
we gradually mixed the stock after removing what 
was visible of the vegetables, and a pint of milk. 
Half was poured over each dish of potatoes, then a 
coating of bread crumbs was put on and dotted with 
butter, and the dishes were cooked in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes, and served by being merely 
stood on cold dishes for the sake of appearance and 
the tablecloth. 

Now for the plum pudding. We always kept by 
us during the winter months a large covered jar of 
the following mixture: One pound each of chopped 
suet, stoned raisins cut in half, washed and dried 
currants, brown sugar, and finely crumbed bread; 
one-half pound of sliced citron, cut in small pieces ; 
the grated rind of one orange and of two lemons. 
Mix the whole thoroughly in a large bowl, with two 
teaspoonfuls of ground cinnamon, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of ground cloves, the same of allspice, a large 
pinch of salt, and half a pint of rum or brandy. This 
is useful very often, and on this occasion we took 
something more than a quart out, mixed it with four 
beaten eggs and a wineglassful of brandy, filled a 
large mold, stood a plate in the bottom of the sauce- 
pan, placed the mold on it top downwards, fixed the 
lid on firmly, and let it boil for four hours. We used 
Maria Parloa’s famous wine sauce, and this is her 
recipe: Wine Sauce.— Pour boiling water into a 
quart bowl to warm it, and instantly pour it out 
again. Put one cupful of butter in the bowl and beat 
it until it is light and creamy. Gradually beat into 
this two’ cupfuls of powdered sugar. When the 
butter and sugar are light and frothy, beat in a wine- 
glassful of wine, adding only a tablespoonful at a 
time ; then beat in three tablespoonfuls of milk or 
cream. Place the bowl in a pan of boiling water, 
and stir until the sauce begins to look as if it could 
be poured. . 


Our apple charlotte was of'a very simple and whole- 
some kind. We simply lined a buttered cake tin 
with bread and butter, filled it up with stewed, 
sweetened and spiced apple, and put more bread and 
butter and baked it. When turned out it was sugared 
over, and was far more to some of our tastes than any 
plum pudding that ever was made. 

As to the old fowls that were boiled for stock, 
their flesh made us a variety of dishes, such as fric- 
assees, minces, and delicious chicken patties, thus: 
Mince cold fowl with a little ham or tongue, and add 
the chopped yolks of hard-boiled eggs ; rub together 
in a stewpan over the fire, one tablespoonful of butter 
and one of flour; add three beaten eggs and one 
teacupful of milk ; season with pepper and salt; put 
in the minced chicken until it gets thoroughly hot; 
then serve in pattypans. In fact, so many things 
were concocted from them, that our neighbors dined 
with us on Boxing day, and brought some mince 
pies with them, while we made another plum pudding ; 
and we all came to the conclusion that the Christmas 
dinner, when we were put to our wits’ end how to 
manage, was one of the best we ever enjoyed.—Lon- 
don Lady. 


THE VALUE OF RICE AS FOOD. 

Rice is the principal food of about 800,000,000 per- 
sons, or 54 per cent. of the 1,500,000,000 people who 
inhabit the earth. There is no other vegetable 
product so widely consumed. A people’s diet is 
largely a matter of education, and Americans need 
educating as to the food value of this grain. It is 
especially adapted to the wants of a meat-eating peo- 
ple like our own and is highly nutritious. According 
to a late report from the Department of Agriculture 
a pound of rice contains 86.09 per cent. of nutri- 
tive matter, against 82.54 per cent. for wheat, 82.79 
per cent. for rye, 74.02 per cent. for oats, 82.97 per 
cent. for corn, 23.24 per cent. for potatoes, 46.03 per 
cent. for fat beef, and 26.83 per cent for lean beef. 

Rice heads the list. But its nutritive qualities 
differ widely from most of the other foods in the com- 
parison. It is essentially a heat-producing, fatten- 
ing food. Lean beef contains about 21 per cent. of 
albuminoids, which produce bone, muscle and blood, 
and less than one-half of 1 per cent. of the heat-pro- 
ducing carbohydrates. Of the former, rice contains 
only 6.73 per cent., but 78.48 per cent. of the latter. 
It is thus seen that these two food products ad- 
mirably supplement each other. Rice is also easily 
digested, requiring, when boiled, one hour for the 
process, against three required by roast beef. 

The United States produces the best rice in the 
world. So marked is its superiority that the Indian 
government has introduced the Carolina variety into 
India, a country where rice cultivation and consump- 
tion have been conducted on a mammoth scale for 
unnumbered centuries. Though extensive rice 
lands are lying waste in the Southern states, we pro- 
duce on an average only about half of our limited 
consumption. 
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A Page of Biblical History. : 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


She stood before her father’s gorgeous tent 
To listen for his coming. Her loose hair 
Was resting on het shoulders, like a cloud 
Floating around a statue, and the wind, 

Just swaying her light robe, revealed a shape 
Praxiteles might worship. She had clasped 
Her hands upon her bosom, and had_raised 
Her beautiful, dark Jewish eyes to heaven, 
Till the long lashes lay upon her brow. 

Her lip was slightly parted, like the cleft 

Of a pomegranate blossom; and her neck, 
Just where the cheek was melting to its curve 
With the unearthly beauty sometimes there, 
Was shaded, as if light had fallen off, 

Its surface was so polished. She was stilling 
Her light, quick breath to hear; and the white rose 
Scarce moved upon her bosom, as it swelled, 
Like nothing but a lovely wave of light, 

To meet the arching of her queenly neck. 
Her countenance was radiant with love. 

She looked like one to die for it—a being 
Whose whole existence was the pouring out 
Of rich and deep affections. 


Onward came 

The leaden tramp of thousands. Clarion notes 

Rang sharply on the ear at intervals; 

And the low, mingled din of mighty hosts 

Returning from the battle poured from far 

Like the deep murmur of a restless sea. 

They came, as earthly conquerors always come, 

With blood and splendor, revelry and woe. 

The stately horse treads proudly—he hath trod 

The brow of death as well. The chariot wheels 

Of warriors roll magnificently on— 

Their weight hath crushed the fallen. J/an is there— 

Majestic, lordly man—with his sublime 

And elevated brow and godlike frame, 

_ Lifting his crest in triumph—for his heel 

Hath trod the dying like a wine-press down! 

The mighty Jephthah led his warriors on 

Through Mizpeh’s streets. His helm was proudly set, 

And his stern lip curled slightly, as if praise 

Were for the hero's scorn. His step was firm, 

But free as India’s leopard; and his mail, 

Whose shekels none in Israel might bear, 

Was like a cedar’s tassel on his frame. 

His crest was Judah’s kingliest, and the look 

Of his dark, lofty eye and bended brow 

Might quell the lion. He led on, but thoughts 

pe gathering round which troubled him. The veins 
rew visible upon his swarthy brow, 

And his proud lip was pressed as if with pain. 

He trod less firmly; and his restiess eye 

Glanced forward frequently, as if some ill 

He dared not meet was there. His home was near; 

And men were thronging, with that strange delight 

They have in human passions, to observe 

The struggle of his feelings with his pride. 


He gazed intently forward. The tall firs 
Before his door were motionless. The leaves 


Of the sweet aloe, and the clustering vines 
Which half concealed his threshold, met his eye, 
Unchanged and beautiful; and one by one, - 
The balsam, with its sweet-distilling stems, 

And the Circassian ruse, and all the crowd 

Of silent and familiar things, stole up, 

Like the recovered passages of dreams. 

He strode on rapidly. A moment more, 

And he had reached his home, when lo! there sprung 
One with a bounding footstep, and a brow 

Of light, to meet him. Oh, how beautiful !— 

Her proud eye flashing like a sunlit gem— 

And her luxuriant hair—'twas like the sweep 

Of a dark wing in visions. He stood still, 

As if the sight had withered him. She threw  o 
Her arms about his neck—he heeded not. 

She called him “ Father ’—but he answered not. 
She stood and gazed upon him. Was he wroth? 
There was not anger in that bloodshot eye. 

Had sickness seized him? She unclasped his hclm, 
And laid her white hand gently on his brow, 

And the large veins felt stiff and hard, like cords. 
The touch aroused him. He raised up his hands, 
And spoke the name of God in agony. 

She knew that he was stricken then, and rushed 
Again into his arms; and, with a flood 

Of tears she could not bridle, sobbed a prayer 

That he would breathe his agony in words. 

He told her—and a momentary flush 

Shot o’er her countenance; and then the soul 

Of Jephthah’s daughter wakened; and she stood 
Calmly and nobly up, and said ’twas well— 

And she would die. * * * * * 


The sun had well-nigh set. 
The fire was on the altar; and the priest 
Of the High God was there. A pallid man 
Was stretching out his trembling hands to heaven, 
As if he would have prayed, but had no words— 
And she whv was to die, the calmest one 
In Israel at that hour, stood up alone, 
And waited for the sun to set. Her face 
Was pale, but very beautiful—her lip 
Had a more delicate outline, and the tint 
Was deeper; but her countenance was like 
The majesty of angels. 


The sun set— 
And she was dead—but not by violence. 
—N. P. Willis. 


AT MOUNT SINAI. 


Through spacious climes of fierce and scorching day 

The cloud, expanded, led their lonely way, 

Till, white with cliffs, and crowned with many a shade,, 

In cloudy pride famed Sinai reared its head. 

On this lone mount the all-discerning Mind, 

To teach his name, to unfold his law, designed ; 

On earth to witness truth and power divine, 

And bid o’er Jacob’s sons his splendor shine: 

Beneath its haughty brow the thousands lay, 

And hoped the wonders of the expected day. 
—Dr. Dwight. 
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Crumbs. 


Christmas in Shakerdom. 

The Christmas dinner of the Shaker is not like 
the Christmas dinner of the world’s people. There 
are no wines, fruits nor delicacies. They have 
turkeys, ducks, chickens, and plain bread and butter, 
and vegetables of every kind, well cooked and in the 
greatest abundance. The women occupy one side of 
the table, and._the men the other. The elder sits at 
the head and invokes divine blessing, then each 
man and woman rises alternately and lifting their 
right hand say, “God is love.” They then begin 
eating, and during the meal not a word is spoken, 
each one helping himself or herself to what they de- 
sire. They drink an enormous quantity of milk 
during the meal. At the conclusion of the Christmas 
dinner all rise and sing. The clear voices of the 
celibates make the banquet room ring with a soft 
and charming melody. The hands and feet of all 
keep time. 

After the song the elder raises his eyes heaven- 
ward and chants a prayer in which all join, after 
which they move from the room in couples, the men 
together and the women by themselves, and go to 
their dormitories. The remainder of the night, 
while the world outside is enjoying itself in every con- 
ceivable dissipation, is given up to song and prayer 
and all night long the voices of the Shaker sisters and 
brothers are heard through the halls. 


The Fat Goose. 
HOW HE IS PREPARED FOR THE CHRISTMAS TABLE. 


The thousands of geese which are brought to 
Baltimore market between November 1 and Feb- 
Truary 1 attract little attention, as but few of them 
are seen in the markets, and their many excellent 
qualities are little known. The geese come from 
different points along the Chesapeake bay and its 
tributaries, and they weigh from twelve to twenty-four 
pounds each, and bring from $1.25 to $2.25. Kent 
Island is a famous place for raising geese. They are 
shipped here usually in large crates, but when put 
out on the wharf many of them have their legs 
doubled over their backs and secured, by which 
means they are rendered helpless and possible goose 
chases are prevented. 

Before the goose is brought to market its rearing 
is simple. Infact, geese are the easiest poultry to 
raise when the surroundings are favorable. In early 
February the geese begin laying. They deposit 
seven or eight eggs, but will lay several lots of 
eggs if the first are removed when laid. They are 
careful of their young, which grow fast and do not 
require more than a week or two of feeding before 
they are ready to hustle. Grass fields around the 
water shores are their delight, and they will grow 
and thrive while grazing iike cattle. If they can 
get into a wheat field while the wheat is green, they 
play havoc. 


In August, September, and October they are 
picked, an ordinary goose yielding about two pounds. 
of feathers, which are worth in Baltimore fifty cents. 
per pound. Before the universal use of metallic pens 
goose quills brought quite a profit to poultry raisers. 
About four weeks prior to the time for shipping the 
geese they are put up and fattened on corn. In the 
fattening process the goose is boss. The avidity 
with which it accomplishes the task set is wonderful. 
When the geese reach the market they are surpris- 
ingly heavy, and look with disdain on other fowl 
which are not so fat. 

The largest buyers of geese are citizens of the 
Jewish faith. After making a purchase they put the 
goose in a pen and give it unlimited nutritious food. 
Then the goose is put in a pen that 1s too small to allow 
any other motion than that absolutely necessary for 
seizing and swallowing the food. At this stage men 
who make a profession of goose fattening play alittle 
joke on the goose, that is, they put it through a stuffing 
process. The goose is taken by the head, its mouth 
forced open, its throat moistened, and the food 
stuffed in. The goose is then left to convert the 
food into fat. A goose which is intended for a Jewish 
family dies an aristocratic death. The owner must 
not kill it, as that is the function of some one of the 
congregation empowered by the rabbi. 


Origin of the Christmas Tree. 

The old Teutonic and Saxon races in Central and 
Northern Europe, before the introduction and spread 
of Christianity, had a great veneration for trees. 
They would never willingly damage them. Under large 
trees, especially old oaks, the great councils were held 
and judgment given ; and the graves of this people 
were found in groves,—they always being buried under 
the roots of atree. This all wasa result of the super- 
stition that their gods lived in those trees. In the 
linden tree Berchta dwelt, a benign spirit who took 
charge of the babies, and rocked their cradles when 
the nurses fell asleep ; in the oak, Donar, the thunder 
god ; in the willows, all sorts of spirits; in the elder 
trees, the dwarfs. Whenever the festivals of these 
gods were celebrated, their trees were decorated with 
lights, wreaths and guesfen (tassels), and offerings 
were hung in the branches, which, however, were 
plundered again when the festival was over, the gods 
being supposed only to appropriate the best.—Sun- 
day School Times. 


Programme for a Christmas Dinner. 

The table center a circular mat, with sprays of 
holly and berries embroidered around its circle, and 
doilies to match. The shades of the candles cleverly 
made of Christmas greens, the sorbet to be eaten 
from miniature yule logs ; with individual plum pud- 
dings, and a bunch of mistletoe at each cover. The 
crowning surprise of the feast will be the ices served 
from a small and perfect Christmas tree made of con- 
fectionery. From this depend the frozen fruit in 
the usual tree ornament designs. 
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a for the second ditto; 7hird Prize, any one of the sixteen bound 

Quiet H OU rs WItn volumes of this magazine for the third correct list. Number 

yt the answers in order from 1 to 63, but do not copy the anagrams. 

. . Notice that the whole of No. 1 is to be answered. Suppleren- 

THE Quick Witted. tal lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be determined 
by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
Contributions for this department are always in order, the last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh. offered here. 
and entertaining, and— The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on pige xii 
Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the must be signed and attached to each sist entered in competition 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. Sor the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 


Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, December 
Prize Puzz.e. 30, 1893. 
1: Senoca, Essa, Saby, Sistart, Flugs Dau Donuss. 355.—THE SCHOOL BOARD OF QUEERTON. 
“The wind doth blow The general verdict is that the examination given by “the 
And we shall have snow, School Board of Queerton” was indeed “ the queerest examina- 
And what will poor robin do then ?” tionever given a teacher,”and some of those who have manifest- 


ed an interest in the matter are still wondering how it happened 
the applicant “ did not miss a question.” A knowledge of the 
capabilities of the earnest, studious applicant would doubtless 
reveal the secret. 

Now the fact has come to light that another examination has 
recently been going on, one far from local in its activities. Sev- 
eral scores of the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING have been 
searching their dictionaries and other books of reference, ear- 
nestly desiring to answer the same questiors and without miss- 
ing one. A few of the papers were filled out correctly, while 
the other complete ones contained from one to nine errors each, 

The earliest perfect list of answers, which has won the first 
prize, three dollars, came from Mrs. James G. Fitzgerald of 
West Troy, N. Y.; the second prize, one year’s subscription 
to Goop HousEKEEPING, goes to J. S. Meigs of St. Johnsbury, 
: 3 Vt., and the third, any bound volume of this magazine, to Miss 
2. Can tilt a canoe. 34 Yo ho! punt beam. F. E. Weed of Milwaukee, Wis. Correct answers were received 
3- No earth, S. 35- Hay barks. later from E. T. Newcomb, Albany, N. Y., Mrs. L. L. Porter, 
4- Tars visit A. D. 36. A surf boat E. E. Evanston, Ill, Ethel W. Hawkins, Pittsfield, Mass., Har- 


5. "Tis a cable. 37- It via Trico tars. riet Winfield, Hamburg, N. J., and Carrie F. Sutton, Spring- 
6. Can’t I cart canoe? 38. C big yacht “ Eno!” field, Mass. 


7. A mariner needs tea. 39. "Rah! Yale U. B.C. 
8. In a cap of C ice. 4o. Ye got barges? 1. I have spent some years in studying the mou: tain peaks te 
9. Boat “ Luf” in fog, H. 4. Iran by it, Y. T. and chains of the earth, and have become an acknov ledged 
1o. Brig “Sary Dean.” 42. Peaky sea beach. authority thereon. Name this science in which I excel. Orology 


. Belay, Maria ! 43. Ain’t ray bar. 2. [ama physician and have, during the last ten years, studied 
. Is a sea cap’n. 44- N. Lundis’s gondola. closely the structure and diseases of the skin, hoping to obtain 
. Reef snug, P. L. C. 45- Fo’cas’le fun. Let’r wag in. the professorship of what science? * Dermatology 


. Is any harbor? 46. Sun bend oars. 3. I spent last year in Europe, looking up ancient ruins and 
Ice-bound R. P. L. ast Tars, be : : ; i 
ice-bound K. astern. 47. ars, be sane. relics. What is the name of my favorite science? Archeology 


Din i 8. Off land—i lf. 
4- I am especially inclined to that science whose name was 


. C ice on a cart. 50. Maud B. T., North Star first used by Herbert Spencer. Sociology 
. A. B. C. lakes. Liner. 5. While I was pursuing my college course, being particularly 
. It's to a rock. 51. Lug fine spar. interested in the study of the doctrine of the structure of the 
. Trio tars rest. 52. U be droll seaman. human body, what was my favorite “ology”? Anthropology 
. Lo! see yawl. 53- Adieu, Juno! fast craft. 6. I recently purchased at a bookstore a valuable book on 
. I tar ten brigs, H. 54- Ahoy! Bound far, S.? that part of physiology which treats « f life in general, or of its 


Rob T. sail by. 55. Try a bean bag. different forces. How shall I catalogue this bok? Biology 
. Y. R. ye boatmen ? 56. Signal Helen N.C. H. 


O dive to raft, s’r! 57- Ay! Gib los’! 
. Bo’son, yawl. 58. Tars on raft, I toot! 


He certainly will not look for worms or grain in northern or 
northwestern sections during this winter month. Neither will 
-any person we know or ever heard of in the same quarters be 
foolish enough to look at this time for violets or cowslips in 
those places where violets and cowslips are wont to grow in 
their season; but we know what some of them will search out 
during part of December’s long evening hours, and they will 
do so with a commendable degree of earnestness. It is no 
secret ; it may be told from Maine to California, from Canada 
to South America, and in foreign parts—they will be “ working ” 
anagrams. 

The “ Anagrammatical Bodies of Salt Water” prize puzzle 
possesses unusual features of attraction and educational value, 
but they must not be revealed here until the February issue. 
‘Three prizes are offered for their successful identification. 


7. What is that science which relates to the smallest of micro- 
scopic organisms, which are active agents in fermentation? 


. Dump coon! sail! 59. Steam yacht “ Bassus.” Bacteriology 
. Cap’n Tebo’s boy. 60. T raft, sailor. Grab it. 8. While a certain professor was at a seaside resort last 
. Go sail, muff ! 61. Tug “ Carrie ” off Napal. summer, he became gteatly interested in the study of shells and 
31. Lug off Edna. 62. Sloop “ Arr” on duty. the animals that inhabit them. The study of what science 
32. Don’t run on so! 63. L. gone by Avast! could he announce as having taken up? , Conchology , @ 
33- Bear away, Del! 9. Were a friend of yours “all carried away ” with that part 
PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, Three Dollars for the first of zodlogy that treats of insects, what science.would you say he 
<omplete and correct list of the above sixty-three anagrams; was afflicted with? Entomology 


Second Prize, one year’s subscription to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING _xo, My brother’s wife’s sister’s oldest boy is deeply interested 
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in that science which treats of the history of avords and gram- 
«matical forms, their origin, etc. Etymology 

11. A few months since I listened to an able treatise on the 
dlivision of man into races, their origin and relations, etc., 
what science had the lecturer pursued ? Ethnology 


12. Name a science described by Agassiz as follows: “ The 
doctrine of the development of the embryo and fetus of animals.” 
Embryology 

13. Acertain university advertised for an instructor proficient 
in the science which treats of the structure:and mineral con- 
stitution of the globe, its physicai features, etc. Geology 


14. A certain young man announced himself a fairly good 
judge of a person’s character, disposition and aptitude from his 
dhandwriting. What art had he investigated ? Graphology 


15. Now and then one meets a person who can rehearse in 
detail not only the history of the descent of his own family 
from each of their ancestors, but that also of all his acquaint- 
ances; what “ology” marks him as a “ crank ”? Genealogy 


16. With what science is the watchmaker or machinist familiar 
‘who understands the principles and construction of machines 
for measuring and indicating portions of time? Horology 


17. Name that branch of biological science which treats of the 
minute structure of the tissues of plants, animals, etc. Histology 


18. But few persons are interested in that science which treats 
of the systematic arrangement and classification of fishes. 
Ichthyology 


19. Miss Roslin found in the attic of a deserted house a rare 
old book treating of myths and fables. Mythology 


20. That science which treats of the properties of mineral sub- 
stances is a very interesting study for many thoughtful per- ons. 
Mineralogy 


21. We all have more or less to do with the atmosphere in 
which we live, but who is familiar with its phenomena in rela- 
tion to heat and moisture? What science treats of this subject ? 

Meteorology 


22. A historian gives a carefully prepared account of and 
register of deaths of well-known personages that have occurred 
‘in this country. What is the “ology”? Necrology 


23. The least observant among us is more or less informed 
regarding the form, structure and habits of our feathery friends. 
Ornithology 


24. Now we will entertain ourselves by investigating the 
science of eggs in relation to their coloring, size, etc.  Odlogy 


25. The dentist, who is familiar with the structure and de- 
‘velopment of the teeth, has studied what branch of anatomy? 
Odontology 


26. Here is an interesting “ ology ”—“ In popular usage, the 
theory of Gall, that the mental faculties are shown on the 
‘surface of the head or skull.” Phrenology 


27. A skilled workman may manufacture animals and plants 
out ot wood, stone, paper, etc., but these can never be given life. 
What science treats of the organs and their functions in those 
not formed by human skill? Physiology 


28. An “ology” which Dana calls “the science of the ancient 
life of the earth, or of fossils which are the remains of such life.” 
Paleontology 


29. A gentleman, late in life (76), has taken up the study of 
language—the investigation of the laws of human speech. 

Philology 

30. A local “ Mutual Improvement Society” will, at its next 

monthly meeting, be favored with “a treatise on the human 

soul—the science of said soul.” Psychology 


31. If you should discover the science which has for its object 


the knowledge of disease, what name would you give it? 
Pathology 


32. Any fool can grow bushes, but what is the science of 
fruit raising ? Pomology 
33- An odd “ ology” is “the doctrine of terms.” 7erminology 
34 An elevating science is that which treats of the exi-tence 
and attributes of the Creator, his government, the duties men 
are to practice, etc. Theology 
35- A modern “ ology” of very great use and value is “a col- 
lection and explanation of terms peculiar to an art or science.” 


Technology 
36. One cannot easily find a more interesting study than the 
Classification, habits, habitations, etc., of animals. Zoology 


These additioral answers were gathered from some of the 
competitors’ lists: 3, Paleology; 4,Chirography; 5, Physiol- 
ogy, Morphology; 7, Atomology, Zymology, Microbiclogy, 
Bactinology, Germanology, Micrology, Microgeology ; 9, Ent- 
ology; 10, Philology; 11, Anthropology; 12, Pathology; 14, 
Chirology; 16, Chronology, Metrology; 17, Morphology, M:- 
crology, Physiology, Membranology ; 21, Thermology, Atmos- 
pherology, Climatology ; 22, Historiology, Martyrology, Chron- 
ology ; 24, Ovology; 25, Osteology, Dentology; 27, Organol- 
ogy, Morphology; 28, Ontology; 29, Phonology, Etymology; 
30, Sociology; 31, Nosology; 33, Glossology; 35, Glossology, 
Orismology. 


359.—BEHEADINGS. 
1. Behead to run away, and leave a resting place. 
2. Behead to look, and leave part of a ship. 
3- Behead to deprive of weapons, and leave part of the body. 
4- Behead to provoke, and leave violent anger. 
5. Behead to unpack, and leave a burden. 
6. Behead to dig up, and leave a planet. 
7- Behead to attack, and leave part of a vessel. 
8. Behead to open, and leave a fastening. 
9. Behead to happen, and leave a motion of water. 
1o. Behead 10 reverberate, and leave a faint sound. 
11. Behead to lament, and leave a mournful cry. 
12. Behead to extort, and leave an edict. 
13. Behead to undress, and leave a long garment. 
14. Behead to loosen, and leave a bond. 
15. Behead to petition, and leave a loud noise. 
16. Behead to ravage, and leave a period of time. 
17- Behead to read, and leave a stratagem. 
18. Behead to point out, and leave a musical sound. 
19. Behead to infect, and leave a quiet state. 
20. Behead to escape privately, and leave a leap. 
21. Behead to descend, and leave a beacon. 
The initials of words left after beheading give the name of a 
noted pulitical leader, who died in 18gr. A. C. B. 


360.—WORD SQUARE. 
xxxx_ A strip of wood. 
x xxx _ A genus of grasses. 
x xxx An allowance for waste or refuse. 
x x x x Possession or control. 


THE JANUARY PRIZE PUZZLE. 

Among the pleasant features which will grace the fu'l pages 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING next month, when this magazine will 
enter upon a new and promising year of service in the homes of 
the people far and near, will be presented another of those 
“ Anagrammatical Parties” which proved so popular some 
months since. There are remaining many authors just as capa- 


ble of giving a successful party for the edification of our readers, ~ 


as has been Walter Scott, Dickens or Shakespeare. Therefore 
we wish to announce at th's time that a “ Thackeray Party ” will 
be in order next month, with all the usual attractions of such 
pastimes, and that everybody is cordially invited and will be 
more than welcome in the “Quiet Hours” gathering place. 
The entertainment will begin and close promptly on advertised 
time. Remember—“ Thackeray Party,” January, 1894. 
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Notable Nothings. 


AT CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Presents for the Servants. ° 

The problem as to how we may most acceptably, 
and at the same time most wisely, make a choice of 
Christmas gifts for our servants, is ever a perplexing 
one. This need hardly be so if (given efficient ser- 
vants) we make a study of their individual needs and 
tastes. If, after the trying cares and duties of the 
day, an attractive room awaits them, much of irritable 
discomfort will vanish; therefore, add little adorn- 
ments to their rooms. A pretty workbasket, or small 
writing desk well stocked, a pair of warm bedroom 
slippers, a bright shade for the sewing lamp, a soft 
cushion or head-rest for the rocking-chair, and, if a 
taste has been discovered for reading, a small book- 
case for the wall, and some suitable books. .Little 
additions to the bureau, a pair of decorated linen 
covers to be used alternately, a pretty pin or hairpin 
cushion, a brush and comb case, a whisk with orna- 
mental holder, and as incentives to tidy habits, a linen 
laundry, shoe, or duster bag, an umbrella pocket or 
an ornamental scrap basket; for the servant who has 
no pride in her surroundings is more liable to be care- 
less, and less likely to spend much of her leisure time 
in her room. Servants, as a rule, feel complimented 
at any endeavor on the part of the mistress to make 
a useful gift; also an ornamental one. They gain in 
self-respect, and prize accordingly any article needed 
that is wholly beyond their means, time or ability to 
supply. In our thoughts for the cook, it would be 
wise to discover her imperative needs. A warm 
wrapper, or any garment ready made, a set of aprons 
both ornamental and useful, can hardly fail to please, 
while a purse containing money always proves the 
right thing at the right time. The mistress who gives 
little or no thought to the personal needs and com- 
forts of her servants, aside from providing them with 
the bare necessities, will usually be found lamenting 
their careless ways, their lack of pride and self-respect 
and the indifferent compulsory service they render in 
return.—Christian Union. 


Christmas at the Grocers’. 
The grocers’! Oh, the grocers’! Nearly closed, 
with perhaps two shutters down, or one; but through 
those gaps such glimpses! It was not alone that the 
scales descending on the counter made a merry sound, 
or that the twine and roller parted company so briskly, 
or that the canisters were rattled up and down like 
juggling tricks, or even that the blended scents of tea 
and coffee were so grateful to the nose, or even that 
the raisins were so plentiful and rare, the almonds so 
extremely white, the sticks of cinnamon so long and 
straight, the other spices so delicious, the candied 
fruits so caked and spotted with molten sugar as to 
make the coldest lookers-on feel faint and subse- 
quently bilious. Nor was it that the figs were moist 


and pulpy, or fhat the French plums blushed in mod- 
est tartness from their highly decorated boxes, or 
that everything was good to eat and in its Christmas. 
dress; but the customers were all so hurried and so 
eager in the hopeful promise of the day that they 
tumbled up against each other at the door, crashing 
their wicker baskets wildly, and left their purchases. 
upon the counter and came running back to fetch 
them, and committed hundreds of the like mistakes. 
in the best humor possible ; while the grocer and his 
people were so frank and fresh that the polished 
hearts with which they fastened their aprons behind 
might have been their own, worn outside for general 
inspection and for Christmas daws to peck at if they 
chose.—Christmas Carol. 


Appropriateness of Gifts. 

A case in point is that of a family with very wealthy 
connections. This family is and has been for years 
the object of no end of attention, and it was, formerly, 
a somewhat vexing problem to find something-appro- 
priate for holiday and anniversary giving; but there 
was, fortunately, in this circle a member whose skill 
in preparing toothsome delicacies was almost un- 
rivaled. This skill was exerted in the getting up of 
dainties fit for such occasions, and it came to be an 
understood fact that the boxes that arrived from this. 
quarter on high days and holidays were more looked 
for and awakened greater enthusiasm than parcels 
representing twenty times their value. There was. 
always something new, some dainty, some delicacy, 
some new arrangement or artistically carried-out idea. 
And the recipients gathered about the boxes and ex- 
claimed as they did over nothing else that marked 
the holiday season. The cost was comparatively 
trifling, but it represented so much skill and pains 
and forethought and interest that its value was not to- 
be computed on the scale of dollars and cents. 

The world is full of just such persons ; and for those- 
who have not the means to give as they would like, 
the cultivation of some special talent enables them to 
do things and confer pleasures that will be more 
gratefully received than any mere purchased article 
can ever be.—New York Ledger. 


The Christmas Candle. 

Weare inclined to pity the Puritan little one of New 
England, who knows nothing about merry Christmas- 
tide, with its rollicking games of blindman’s buff, hunt 
the slipper, snapdragon, and the like; but some of 
them enjoyed the practice which they called “ burning 
the Christmas candle.” This taper was a home-made 
affair, and differed from other tallow dips only in 
being larger and having the wick divided at the lower 
end to form three legs, while at its heart was con- 
cealed a quill well filled with gun powder. On Christ- 
mas eve it was lighted, and the quaint little Puritan 
folk sat around telling stories and riddles, until sud- 
denly the powder candle went off with a tremendous 
explosion, making a delightful excitement and giving 
the children of the colonies their only taste of up- 
roarious holiday fun. 
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Library Leaflets. 


Sub-Coeelum. 

Sub-Ceelum: A Sky-Built Human World. By A. 
P. Russell, author of “A Club of One,” “ Library 
Notes,” “ Characteristics,” “In a Club Corner,” etc. 
Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 267 pages, $1.25. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

It is a comparatively easy thing to draw out on 
paper an ideal world, in which one’s own fancies are 
all embodied in a sort of human nature that is no 
longer human, having risen above or in some other 
way departed from those traits which have always char- 
acterized, and are very likely always to characterize 
actual, living humanity. The author of Sub-Ccelum 
attempts to portray an ideal world, and it must be 
admitted that he succeeds very well, notwithstanding 
some very marked inconsistencies. The people of 
Sub-Ccelum are pictured as embodying all the virtues 
with which it is possible to equip an ideal world; 
yet we find at the same time that they are obliged to 
contend with the vices and ills which afflict modern 
humanity of the normal sort. We must therefore 
suppose that somewhere in the vicinity of this ideal- 
ized locality there was located a foreign colony, 
whose special mission, it may be, was the preserva- 
tion of disagreeable traits, handed down from other 
times and climes. 

Mr. Russell goes into all departments of the life of 
his people, from birth to burial, and pictures the 
utopian attributes of each ; but it must be confessed 
that he sometimes goes upon uncomfortably high 
stilts, as witness this incursion into the realm of food : 
“Banquets exclusively of fish, with ichthyological 
pictures all around, were not uncommon events. 
Symposia they were of wit and eloquence. Bread- 
making was carried to great perfection. Loaves 
were congeries of sweet crystals. The light shown 
through them. They were marvelous. Common 
articles were made wondrously palatable by the 
manner in which they were cooked and served. 
Fruits especially were temptingly presented. The 
papaw, the North American custard apple, was a 
favorite of the people. It was sedulously cultivated, 
and was considered excellent above all other fruit. 
Ripening upon the tree, and falling upon the leaves, 
it caught a taste of earth and heaven that was am- 
brosial. It was the supreme delicacy, and was daintily 
eaten.” Yet afew lines previously we are told that 
“ crimes were traced to bad breakfasts,” and that “the 
doctor often, before writing his prescription, ques- 
tioned the economy of the kitchen,” while “the 
priest, before consolation or absolution, did the same.” 
The courts made like inquiries in the trial of crim- 
inals, and as we are told that “extenuation or com- 
mutation was offen a result” of such inquiries, we 
must infer that “the congeries of sweet crystals ” fell 
short, that some of the custard apples did not catch 
that “taste of earth and heaven that was ambrosial,” 
or that some of them were not “daintily eaten.” 


Still there is no doubt that this author has succeeded 
as well as any one will ever succeed in a task of that 
kind, and there is very’much to commend in his 
unique idealization. 


The Country School. 

The Country School in New England. Text and 
illustrations by Clifton Johnson. Cloth, full gilt, $2. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Johnson writes easily and happily, while the 
work of camera and pencil in his hands has a 
power and meaning which cannot be mistaken. He 
is in rapport with New England life of every phase, 
as has been well demonstrated in his earlier works. 
This time he has chosen the broad subject of New 
England schools for copious illustration and most en- 
tertaining description. The subject matter is divided 
into four parts: Old-fashion School Days, 1800- 
1825; The Mid-century Schools, 1840-1860; The 
Country School of To-day; and, How the Scholars 
Think and Write. In each department the author 
has grasped the spirit of the epoch, and through his 
graphic sentences the reader follows the develop- 
ment of the school, from its rude setting and form of 
earlier years, step by step, to the model institution of 
the present. There are numerous excellent illustra- 
tions of all phases of school life, with the accesso- 
ries and surrouncings, sports, individuals and scenery, 
most of which are reproduced in fine half-tone from 
photographs. The humor of the book apart from the 
quaint vein which this writer could never quite re- 
press if he would, comes principally in the last part; 
where are given many school-boy definitions and 
compositions of the mirth-provoking order. With 
this rich combination of diverting text and generous 
illustration, Mr. Johnson and his publishers have given 
the public a volume which, while specially adapted to 
the holiday season, and certain to delight every boy 
and girl, is more than a holiday book—a work of 
real merit and of general and enduring interest. 


The Boy Travellers in Southern Europe. 

Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through 
Italy, Southern France, and Spain, with Visits to 
Gibraltar and the Islands of Sicily and Malta. By 
Thomas W. Knox, author of “The Boy Travellers in 
the Far East,” “The Young Nimrods,” etc. Copi- 
ously illustrated, square 8vo, cloth, 544 pages, $3. 
New York, Harper & Brothers. 

We have here the fourteenth in Col. Knox’s ad- 
mirable series of “‘ Boy Traveller” books, and to the 
multitudes of young people, and older ones as well, 
who have perused the former numbers, it will need 
no word of commendation. The scheme that has 
been followed in the preparation of the preceding 
volumes is continued in the present narrative, and 
the readers will find the same characters, as well as 
the same form of conversation, note-taking and record 
keeping which has already become familiar. The 
author, while one of the most entertaining of our 
writers for the young, makes his first object the giving 
of authoritative, helpful information regarding the 
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scenes and places supposed to have been visited. 
Himself a world-wide traveler, he has not only visited 
in person all of the places described in this volume, 
but he has as well profited from the records and re- 
ports of other tourists; while in the collection of 
statistical, historical and geographical matter he has 
been guided by the most reliable authorities. The 
result is a book of absorbing interest and of great 
educational value. There are no better or more help- 
ful books for the young published anywhere than 
those prepared by this versatile and tireless writer. 


The Prince of India. 

The Prince of India; or, Why Constantinople 
fell. By Lew. Wallace, author of “ Ben-Hur,” “The 
Boyhood of Christ,” “The Fair God,” etc. Two 
volumes, cloth, 502 and 578 pages. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers. 

It is understood that the real reason for the ap- 
pointment of General Lew. Wallace as minister 
from the United States to Constantinople in 1881, 
(and a reason much more creditable than those which 
have influenced many similar appointments,) was the 
wish of President Garfield to give his friend and 
fellow-soldier in the Union army the desired oppor- 
tunity for thorough study of Oriental life, customs 
and traditions. This opportunity was ably improved 
during the four years which General Wallace passed 
in the Ottoman capital, dnd the materialized fruit of 
the study then made, in supplement of previous in- 
-vestigations, is now issued in this brilliant novel of 
more than a thousand closely printed pages. The 
scenes are laid in the East during the middle ages, 
ending with the fall of Constantinople, in 1453. Of 
those days of intrigue and conflict the author is well 
qualified by his military experience to write, and 
some of his descriptions of battle scenes are wonder- 
ful pieces of word painting. The work shows 
strongly the versatile power and thorough scholarship 
of its accomplished author ; but it is doubtful whether 
it approaches the popularity of his earlier and most 
famous production—“ Ben-Hur.” 


A Victorious Union. 

A Victorious Union. By Oliver Optic. Cloth, 361 
pages, 12mo., illustrated, $1.50. Boston,. Lee & 
Shepard. 

This volume, which is the sixth, closes the Blue and 
the Gray series—a series which is too well known and 
too popular among boy readers the country over to 
need any word of commendation at this time. In his 
preface the venerable author says: “While the vol- 
ume is not intended to be a connected historical nar- 
rative of the particular period of the War of the 
Rebellion in which its scenes are laid, the incidents 
accurately conform to the facts, and especially to the 
spirit of the eventful years in which they are placed, 
as recorded in the chronicles of the great struggle, 
and as they exist inthe memory of the writer. In the 
series of which this volume is the last, the author has 
confined his narrative of adventures to the navy. It 


has been suggested to him that another series, relating 
exclusively to incidents in the army, should follow. 
After forty years of labor in this particular field, and 
having already exhausted the three-score and ten of 
human life, he cannot be assured.that he will live long 
enough to complete such a series, though still in ex- 
cellent health; but he intends to make a beginning of 
the work as soon as other engagements will permit.” 
This announcement the young people will receive with 
delight, for they would be very reluctant that Mr. 
Adams should, while strength remained,lay aside the 
pen he has so long and ably wielded in their interest. 


Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 

Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage, and other stories. 
By J. T. Trowbridge, author of “The Tide Mill 
Stories,” “Silver Medal Stories,” “Start in Life 
Series,” etc. Cloth, 269 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

To see life as it is, and depict it by easy and truth- 
ful touches, is a high attainment. Mr. Trowbridge 
has abundantly vindicated his claim to a place among 
the writers to whom readers attribute the grace and 
power of naturalness. “ Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrim- 
age,” “Uncle Caleb’s Roan Colt,” ‘ Lost on the 
Tide,” etc., are all stories of deep interest, which one 
will follow with attention. The book does not preach, 
but conveys some salutary lessons. There is many 
and many a volume written for boys, but they are not 
all alike beneficial ; therefore the standard writers, to 
which class belongs Mr. Trowbridge, may undisputed 
claim a kingdom whose reigning motto is manliness. 
This volume makes the third of the “Toby Traf- 
ford Series.” 


Two Bites at a Cherry. 

Two Bites at a Cheriy, with other tales. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Cloth, 269 pages, $1.25. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The “other tales” are six in number—“ For Bravery 
on the Field of Battle;” The Chevalier de Reas- 
saguier ; Goliath; My Cousin, the Colonel; a Christ- 
mas Fantasy, with a Moral; and Her Dying Words. 
Each of these “ tales ” is told in the most entrancing 
manner, whether it be the light and sparkling love 
episode which gives its title to the volume, or the 
pathetic recital of the fortunes of poor, commonplace, 
brave James Dutton, whose medal of honor did not 
fill his empty stomach or lessen the deadly chill of 
wintery blasts. 


A Wedding Tangle. 

A Wedding Tangle. By Frances Campbell Spar- 
hawk, author of “ Onoqua,” “ Chronicle of Conquest,” 
etc. Paper, 341 pages, 50 cents. Arena Library 
Series. Boston, Arena Publishing Company. 

The scene of this interesting novel is laid in the 
American colonies about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and has historical merit apart from the thread 
of love upon which the events are strung, and the 
complication which comes from the incident giving 
its name to the story. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PaRLoaA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HousEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging: 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, te the end that— 
* Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goov HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscrifi unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


AT THE CHRISTMAS BOARD. 
The different cuts of beef, their qualities and uses, 
with corresponding consideration of other meats, 
forms the bulk of Miss Parloa’s “ Market Basket.’” 
Then there is something of interest regarding cran- 
berries, which give us the perfection of sauce for the 
Thanksgiving turkey—no matter at what season of 
the year his turkeyship comes to the table. 


In “ A Noble Girlhood ” the characters are carried 
past the Christmas time, with all the joyful expe- 
riences which belong to the season when rightly 
viewed and observed, and there are other indications 
of the approaching end of the charming story, with 
its helpful lessons of right and happy living. 


Under the title of “ Christmas Dishes and Drinks,” 
E. F. Mosby gives some interesting glimpses into the 
festivities of the Mother state, and from the recipe 
books transcribes some of the instructions for prepar- 
ing favorite articles, fluid and solid, for the delectation 
of the palate. 


A bit of last year’s experience for this year’s use 
is chronicled in “Seven of Them: All Boys,” by 
Margaret Ryder. “Katharine” was in a dilemma, 
and wrote to her aunt for extrication ; how the assist- 
ance was given, the little story with its illustrations 
will fully describe. 


Christmas feasting and Christmas gifts seem to be 
intermingled all through the pages. Having learned 
the habits of Virginians in the olden times, we turn 
now to the timely contribution of Helen Combes, 
which, giving a full menu for “ The Christmas Dinner 
in England,” describes in detail the preparation of 
each of the dishes of which it is composed. 


“ Easily Made Christmas Gifts ” forms the subject 
of Belle Ford’s paper, and this, too, is fully illustrated, 
in supplement of the graphic text of the article. 


There is a decidedly furry outlook in fashions, 
from Helena Rowe’s paper on “The Art of Shop- 
ping,” which in fact is concerned almost entirely with 
furs and their dressing, the dyeing of sealskins, the 
snowy furs of the Arctic circle, and like topics. 
There is some very interesting information in her 
article, apart from the notes and suggestions directly 
applicable to shopping topics. 


All of the little folks, and the larger folks who like 
to be in sympathy with the things which touch child 
life, will peruse with great interest Milton Bradley’s 
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“S:. Nicholas, Santa Claus, and Kris Kringle,” in 
which this pleasant writer discusses the origin of 
these several variations of a‘;common character, and 
their influence upon the minds of the young. 


“ What happened Last Christmas” is charmingly 
told by Martha Sperbeck White. It seems to have 


been all on account of a hole in a certain pocket: 


—but whose pocket, and what it was that happened 
should not be anticipated before the reader has 
opportunity to peruse the story. 


M. J. Plumstead has something to say concerning 
“ The Use and Beauty of Climbing Plants,” this paper 
being devoted to hardy varieties, such as can be 
planted for decorating the exterior of any house or 
wall in confidence of their meeting all reasonable 
expectation, despite weather and climate. 


Then there is a practical description of “Entire 
Wheat Flour,” and how bread is made from it at 
“ headquarters ”—wherever that may be. 


“A Golden Dream,” written in the best vein of 
Agnes L. Pratt, is a story of love and art; but the 
love of which it tells is the dangerous sort, and the 
golden dream was happily never realized ; yet per- 
haps from the dream some of the dreamers awoke to 
a better comprehension of life as it existed for them 
and theirs. 


Mona Fargher Purdy presents “The Buckwheat 
Cake,” that standard New England breakfast dish, 
which young housekeepers still sometimes find uncer- 
tain and treacherous in their nature. 


There are brief papers on so diverse topics as 
“Celery” and “The Deadly Electric Wire,” occupy- 
ing the same page; while following them comes the 
very pleasing story of “ Mrs. Whitcomb’s Lesson,” by 
which bitterness was changed to blessing, as ear- 
nestly told by Agnes Warner McClelland. 


Very appropriate for the winter evenings that now 
hold sway is the page of “Home Amusements,” 
arranged by Ellye H. Glover, in which will be found 
directions for some pleasing diversions. 


The music for the present number consists of “ Wed- 
ding Bells;” a charming composition by Edward 
H. Phelps, set to original verse by Clark W. Bryan. 


In addition to the appropriate frontispiece, “ Our 
Pride and Hope - the Schoolhouse,” verse by William 
Brunton, this issue ef Goop HOUSEKEEPING contains 
such charming pieces of original verse as “ Decem- 
ber,” by Annie M. Libby; “ As Day Succeedeth Day,” 
by Clark W. Bryan ; “ Under the Mistletoe,” by Mary 


Clarke Huntington; “On Christmas Night,” by © 


Judith Spencer; “ Merry Christmas,” by William 
Brunton; “ Death of the Old Year,” by Mary E. 
Mannix; “On Earth, Peace Among Men,” by Grace 
W. Haight; “Sweet Bells of Christmastide,” by 
Claudia Tharin; “On a Frolic,” by Helen Whitney 
Clark; “‘ Then and Now,” by Mary Brooks; “ Beside 
My Fire,” by Mary H. Jopling; “Wedding Bells,” 
by Clark W. Bryan. 


The several departments peculiar to Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING are at their best, as is proper at this season 
of the year. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
CoMPILED Bits oF HOUSEHOLD Fact AnD FANcy. 
The Christmas bells will jingle as merrily as of old. 


If ice will bear a man before Christmas, it will not 
bear a man afterward. 


If Christmas finds a bridge, he’ll break it; if he 
finds none, he’ll make one. 


The shepherd would rather see his wife enter the 
stable on Christmas day than the sun. 
At Christmas be merry and thankful withal 
And feast thy poor neighbors, the great with the small. 
—Thomas Tusser. 
If the sun shines through the apple tree on Christ- 
mas day, there will be an abundant crop the follow- 
ing year. 


Christmas is the only holiday of the year that brings 
the whole human family into common communion.— 
Dickens. 


*Tis the season for kindling the fire of hospitality 
in the hall, the genial flame of charity in the heart.— 
Washington Irving. 


Christmas is the time in which the memory of every 
remedial sorrow, wrong and trouble in the world 
around us should be active with us.—Dickens. 

There’s a song in the air, there’s a star in the sky ; 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer, and a baby’s low cry. 
And the star rains its fire, while the beautiful sing ; 
And the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King. 
—J. G. Holland, 

“Do you know,” said a clerk in the post office 
to-day, “that we handle hundreds of letters every 
day at this time of the year addressed to ‘Kriss 
Kringle,’ ‘St. Nicholas’ and ‘Santa Claus?’ It is 
true, and some of the letters would make your heart 
go right out to the little ones who write them.” 
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Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six mdénths. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., DECEMBER, 1393. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


A PEEP AT GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S BILL OF 
FARE FOR 1894. 


Miss Parloa, whose valued contributions to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING ever since its establishment, and who 
has world-wide fame as a practical and conscientious 
toiler and teacher inthe field of domestic life, with emi- 
nent success both to herself and the great public she 
has served so zealously and faithfully, goes abroad in 
November, to be absent three or four years, spending 
the first year in France. She will, during the years of 
her foreign residence and travel, seek to become ac- 
quainted with some of the best phases of European 
domestic life, with the view of later giving the benefit 
of her studies in this line to American women, in a 
series of lectures and contributions to the press that 
must command wide attention and general commendation. 

Miss Parloa’s paper, in the next issue of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, will be appropriately and appreciatively de- 
voted to the subject so dear to the hearts and lives of 
not only New England people, but to the world at large, 
as well— “The Thanksgiving Table and Its Belong- 
ings.” This will be followed by the closing paper of her 
admirable “ Market Basket” series in the December issue. 

The opening paper for the New Year—January, 1894— 
will have the title of “Odd Things Supplied to Rich 
and Poor in Some of the Markets of New York.” The 
succeeding months of the year will have, among others, 
papers under the titles of “ Characteristics of the Mar- 
kets of the World,” and an article on “ Turkish Dishes 
and Customs.” 

The readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will need no 
tonic of words from us to sharpen their appetites for 
Miss Parloa’s forthcoming papers with which our Table 
of Contents will be enriched and adorned. 

This mission of Miss Parloa’s to the Old World is 
one never before undertaken, and the almost number- 
less women of our land, who have profited by her teach- 
ings and writings will wish her success in her new mis- 
sion field and that rest and enjoyment which change of 
scene and new condition of life that will naturally come 
to her in both her active and quict life abroad. The 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will watch closely the 


details of her life and experiences abroad, and await 
with interest the developments of her mission for study 
and rest, with ready recognition of her ability and sin- 
cerity as a domestic teacher and guide, and with gratifi- 
cation at her increased usefulness in the Homes of the 
World, from the observation and information which her 
long residence abroad will give her rare and abundant 
opportunities. 

Helena Rowe, whose popular series, “ Family Fashions 
and Faacies ” and “ The Shopping Bag,” have been widely 
pronounced the best of their kind in the household publi- 
cations of the day, will commence a new series in January, 
under the title of “ How to Dress Well and Economically.” 
It is hardly necessary to say that the new series will be as 
reliable and valuable, and in every way fully up to the 
writings already given to our readers from the same source. 

In addition to papers from its selected list of the ablest 
and most practical writers on domestic demands and 
duties in the interest of the Higher Life of the House- 
hold, we have already in store a full supply of literary 
productions from the pens of some of the best short-story 
writers of the day. These will be drawn upon liberally in 
forthcoming numbers in addition to the excellent practical 
housekeeping and home-making papers for which Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING has become so famous. 

So vast and varied is our supply department, both of 
able writers and valuable papers, that it would be idle to 
burden space with catalogues of our Bills of Fare now in 
preparation. The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING have 
so long been accustomed to find the best of everything in 
its pages, that we need only add that as good as Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING has been in all the years of the past, so 
will it continue to be—only more so—in the future. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.—Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co.,and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co, 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co, Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co, Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co, Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D.C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleams News Co.,, New Orleans: San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co, Detroit; Montreal News Co, Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


Expiration of Subscriptions.—The number following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 


Receipte.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Di tinuances.—Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 
At Christmas time last year 
So many friends that now are gone were here! 
So many hopes w re glowing then unspoken, 
So many faiths were strong that now lie broken, 
And loving hearts that trusted without fear ; 
At Christmas time last year. 


At Christmas time this year 
So many of us find the world a dreas 
And barren desert wherein blooms no rose, 
With mountain peaks surrounding it, whose snows 
Have chilled our hearts, and turned life’s foliage sere 
At Christmas time this year. 


At Christmas time next year, 
Who knows what changing fortunes may be near? 
Take courage, then! For night shall turn to day, 
From brightening skies the clouds must roll away, 
And faith and hope and love shall all be here 

At Christmas time next year! 


—Helen M. Winslow. 


SONG OF CHRISTMAS. 
Sound over all waters, reach out from all lands 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands; 
Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of the morn, 
Sing songs of the angels when Jesus was born. 
With glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations ! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, al! hearts beat as one. 


Sing the bridal of nations with chorals of love, 

Sing out the war vulture and sing in the dove, 

Till the hearts of the people keep time in accord, 

And the voice or the world is the voice of the Lord! 
Clasp hands of the nations 
In strong congratulations ; 

The dark night is ending and dawn has begun ; 

Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun; 

All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one. 


Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace, 
East, West, North and South let the long quarrel cease! 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing of glory to God and good will to man. 
Hark ! joining in chorus 
The heavens bend o’er us; 
The dark night is ending and day has begun ; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, al] hearts beat as one, 


HYMN OF ADORATION. 
Brightest and best of the Sons of the Morning! 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aio ; 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


Cold on His cradle the dewdrops are shining, 
Low lies His head with the beasts of the stall ; 
Angels adore Him in slumber reclining, 
Maker, and monarch, and Sayiour of all. 


Say, shall we yield him in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom, and offerings divine, 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forestpor gold from the mine? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would His favor secure ; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. ; 
—Reginald Hebe 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

When marshall’d on the nightly plain 

The glittering host bestud the sky ; 
One Star alone, of all the train, 

Can fix the sinner’s wandering eye. 
Hark! hark! to God the chorus breaks, 

From every host, from every gem ; 
But one alone the Saviour speaks, 

It is the Star of Bethlehem. 


Once on the raging seas I rode, 

The storm was loud—the night was dark, 
The ocean yawn’d—and rudely blow’d 

The wind that tossed my foundering bark. 
Deep horror then my vitals froze, 

Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem, 
When suddenly a star arose; 

It was the Star of Bethlehem. 


It was my guide, my light, my all, 
It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 

And through the storm and danger’s thrall, 
It led me to the port of peace. 

Now safely moor’d, my perils o’er, 
sing, first in night's diadem, 

For ever and for evermore, 


The Star, the Star of Bethlehem ! 
—H. K. Whit 


OLD YEAR THOUGHTS FOR THE OLD. 

It is weary to be old! 
For the world hath lost its beauty, and is strangely drear and cold; 
And the wine of life has vanished, and its dregs alone are lett, 
And the aged ones are lonely as they linger sore bereft. 

It is dreary to be old! ; 
To outlive one’s strength and beauty like a story oft retold ; 
Times and fashions change and vary, people grow beyond our reac 
Memory fails and footsteps falter; slow and stammering grcws t 

speech. 

It is blessed to be old! 
For the nearer draws the city with the streets of shining gold ; 
And the threads of life drop idly from the listless, idle hands, 
While the ears are daily listening for the keel upon the sands. 

It is blessed to be old! 
For so closely lies the future with its treasures manifold ; 
There the dear ones are assembled, strangely drawing us to come; 
It is drear and lonely waiting ! it is blessed going home! 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, contains the very elements of vital power. .~ »rmula on each label. F 
thirty years used by thousands of over-worked men and women, as an assured meansagrestoring vitality to the s 
tem, sustaining mental, and physical strength, preventing nervous debility, and brain exFaustion. 


Endorsed by leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet mailed free on application. Druggists, or by mail ($1.) 


Prepared by the F. CROSBY CO., Only, 56 W. 25th St., N. Y¥. 
Be sure the label has this signature [~ rf 
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